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New Mauretania, Suffolk and more loco kits 

THIS 

i^-uE Wartime adaptations of the Universal Carrier 




. . . even the crane jibs move! 


This Airfix I /600th scale Bismarck also has moving 
guns ...Isa perfect miniature of the famous Ger- 
man battleship, 16-^ inches long, \70-part kit6/-. 
It’s typical of the realism you get with Airfix 
models. They’re just like the real thing! More 
than that, though, Airfix give you constant 


scale, so that the models of every series are 
proportionately right; and a great ever-increas- 
ing range — there are 13 series now, with over 
200 kits. At prices from 2/- to 17/6, Airfix 
are great on value too. 

For endless modelling fun — make it Airfix. 


JUST LIKE 
THE REAL THING! 


✓ f 


AIRFIX 


CONSTANT SCALE 
CONSTRUCTION KITS 


From model and hobby shops, toy shops, and F. W. Weolworth 




LATEST AIRFIX PRODUCTION 

R.M.S. MAURETANIA 

A Superb 600 scale model of the 
liner which held the Blue Riband 
for over 22 years. Launched in 1906 
she had an overall length of 790 
feet, and a gross tonnage of 31,938 tons. She served both in peace 
time and in the First World War when she acted as an armed 
cruiser and as a hospital ship. Her last voyage was begun on 26th 
September 1934 and she was broken up in 1935. 139 part kit — 6/- 

ALSO NEW ! EVENING STAR The last and most suc- 
cessful steam locomotive ever built by British Railways. This 
magnificent OO scale model embodies virtually all the detail and 
movable features of the actual locomotive. 33 part kit — 6/- 
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Manufactured by, Maliiis (Engineers) Ltd., Thorns Road, Quarry Bank, Brierley Hill, Staffs, 


Get a Mamod Steam 
Model for Christmas and 
you’ve got hours of fun 
the whole year round. 
These really well con- 
structed steam models 
operate alone or with 
working models. They’re 
absolutely safe and attrac- 
tively finished in red, 
green and black enamel, 
brass and polished metal. 
The new Traction Engine 
105/-, Steam Roller 92/6, 
Stationary Engines 32/6 
to 99/6. 


S.E.3. 


See them at your leading 
Toy and Sports Shops 


Model Tug 
"PLUCKY’ 

Design No. 268 Special 

STURDY, STRONG, FOR A 
LIFETIME OF SERVICE 

AUTHENTIC SHAPE WITH 
HOLLOWED HULL 

Kit contains all wood as specified in the 
instructions, round rod, card, wire, acetate 
sheet, screws, rudder assembly and electric 
fittings including switch. The extra large de- 
sign sheet shows all parts full size. Motor and 
propeller units are supplied as extras. 


KIT PRICE 

47'6 

(Postage 4/-) 


24 ins. long 
6i ins. beam 


HOBBIES LTD., (Dept. i6), dereham, Norfolk. 

Please send me Kit 268 Special for which I enclose 
51/6d. (including postage). 


NAME .... 
ADDRESS 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


SUITABLE FOR EITHER 
ELECTRIC OR DIESEL 
MOTOR 

AMPLE SPACE IN THE HOLD 
FOR RADIO CONTROL 

The full size plan is available ta those who wish 
to use their own materials. Price 7 j- post free. 







TOP FLIGHT MODFLLERS . . . 
USE TOP FLIGHT FINISHES 


OTHER PRODUaS MADE BY MODELLERS FOR MODELLERS 


‘JOY-PLANE’ CELLULOSE DOPES. I/-; 1/9. 
‘JOY-PLANE’ CLEAR DOPES. I/-; I /9;2/6 ;4/6. 
PLASTIC WOOD. 1/3; 2/3. 

BANANA OIL. No. 1. Thick; 

No. 2. Thin. I/-; 1/9. 

TISSUE PASTE. Tubes 7{d. 


is the registered trade mark of 

TURNBRIDGES LIMITED 

LONDON, S.W.17. ENGLAND 
4/rf?x /VlagozjM 


‘JOY’ New Formula 
PLASTIC ENAMEL 

The 18 beautiful contemporary colours, 
including black and white, can be 
intermixed to provide a wide range 
of colours. Joy Plastic Enamel has 
good flow, is resistant to heat and 
most fuels. It gives glass-hard abrasion 
and a wear resisting surface. 

Tins I/-; 1/9; 3/3; 5/6. 

Also available in a special pack 
containing 6 bottles, brush and 2 palettes. 
3/6 complete. 


‘JOY-PLANE’ BALSA CEMENT 


‘JOY’ LUMINOUS 
PAINT 

(Green shade only) 

See in the dark outfits, 
containing Base, 
Reflecting Coat, and 
Luminous Top Coat. 
Packs 2/6; 4/6. 


‘JOY-PLANE’ POLYSTYRENE CEMENT 


Non-stringing, 
quick drying and 
colourless. The 
perfect adhesive 
for giving a 
weld joint to 
any Polystyrene 
surface. 

Available in 
special long 
nozzle tubes 7d. 


New and 
improved quality. 

Very quick and 
hard setting. 

Penetrates 
deeply and is 
heat resisting and 
oil proof. 
Available in 
long nozzle tubes 
7d; I/-; 1/8. 
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Latest warship kit from Airfix is this 1:600 scale Suffolk. 
Comprising 128 parts, it costs 4s 6J. 

Max 

The world's greatest value in construction kits 


1:600 scale 
Mauretania 
and Suffolk 



The two latest Airfix 00 1 HO scale loco kits depict the 
beginning and end of the steam era on Britain's railways. 
The Rocket costs 2s and the Evening Star 6s. 


PLUS OO/HO SCALE EVENING 
STAR AND ROCKET KITS 


M odel locomotive and ship-building enthusiasts who 
have been eagerly awaiting further new releases will 
now have more than enough to keep them busy, with the 
latest Airfix kits. They include two 1:600 scale ships 
the liner RMS Mauretania and the cruiser HMS Suffolk — 
and OO/HO scale replicas of the 2-10-0 Evening Star and 
Stephenson’s Rocket locos. 

Joining the Famous Liners series 4, the Mauretania is 
colourfully boxed and costs 6s, including full assembly and 
painting instructions, cement, flags, a seven-item colour 
transfer sheet and a display stand. Accurately moulded 
in great detail, the white plastic parts lit together ex cep 
tionally well to produce an impressive replica of u' ' 
famous ship. Lifeboats, davits, anchors, cowls, compar: " 
ways, cranes, derricks, masts and the four distinctive f 
are all carefully reproduced, while fine moulded deiai: 
depicts such items as anchor chains, portholes, deck plank- 
ing, doors and windows. Below the waterline are featured 
the propellers, rudder aqd twin bilge-keels, and above it 
‘tower’ the seven decks of this great Cunarder. 

Built at the Wallsend-on-Tyne yard of Messrs Swan, 
Hunter and Wigham Richardson Ltd, the Mauretania was 
launched in September. 1906. At that time she was one of 
the most advanced ships afloat, her ptjwerful steam-turbine 
engines being something new in the super-liner world. In 
1907, when she first saw service, she broke all existing 
Atlantic speed records and took the coveted Blue Riband 
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f yn the SS Kaiser Wilhelm //. For over 22 years she 
rev^ned supreme as the fastest of the North Atlantic liners. 
At one time, she averaged 25y knots for 27 consecutive 
voyages. Her last crossing was made at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1934, and she was finally broken up at Rosyth in 1935. 

Powered by 70.000 hp Parsons turbines, she was driven 
by four 16 ft 9 in diameter propellers and on her trials 
averaged 27.4 knots over a distance of 300 miles. With a 
length of 790 ft and a breadth of 88 ft, the Mauretania 
weighed 31,938 gross tons. The 139-part Airfix model is 
in long. 

HMS SUFFOLK 

S ECOND of this month’s nautical releases, the Suffolk 
joins the Tiger and Devonshire in the Famous Warships 
series 3, priced at 4s 6d. Packed in a full-colour box, this 
128-part kit includes comprehensive painting and assembly 
instructions and has a number of interesting features. The 
four main gun turrets revolve and each of the miniature 
8 in gun barrels elevates independently. The two main 
crane jibs also elevate and the eight 4 in gun barrels may 
be cemented at any desired angle. Deck detail is finely 
reproduced, together with anchors, chamf and bollards. 
Also featured on this 12| in long replica are a Walrus 
spotter aircraft mounted on a ‘catapult’, two cutters, a 
motor boat, four whalers, a speedboat, a gig, life rafts, 
searchlights, pom-poms and gun-directors. Below the 
waterline are a miniature rudder, four propellers and 
torpedo bulges. 

One of the Kent class cruisers, the Suffolk was ordered 
under the 1924-5 navy estimates, built at Portsmouth dock- 
yard and launched in 1926. Designed not so much for 
outright speed as for first-rate sea-going qualities and 
strength, the ships of this class were able to keep to their 
designed speed in all weathers. Heavily armed with eight 
8 in quick-firing guns and a i’ariety of smaller weapons, 
they were extremely successful in service. Between 1935 
and 1938 the Kent class cn”sej’s were all reconstructed, 
the Suffolk being extensiveb utered. An aircraft hangar 
was added, a catapult installed, new anti-aircraft guns 
fitted and, to compensate < : all this added weight, her 
hull was cut down aft. She vvas finally scrapped, after 22 
years’ service, at Newport in 1948. 

Suffolk had a length of 630 ft, a beam of 68 ft and 
displaced 9,800 tons. She could carry four aircraft, had a 
normal complement of 679 and was powered by Parsons 
geared turbines of 80,000 shp, giving her a speed of 31^ 
knots. 

2-10-0 EVENING STAR 

CTAR item of the two latest locos is undoubtedly No 
^ 92220, Evening Star. Another revised release by Airfix 
of a former Kitmaster kit, it embodies virtually all the 
detail and moving parts of the prototype. Though this is 
not the easiest of models to build, it is for that reason one 
of the most rewarding when finished. The black plastic 
mouldings of this 94-part kit fit together very well, but 
close attention must be paid to the instructions. The work- 
ing valve gear is particularly intricate. Footplate control 
and boiler detail is good, while the etched rivet lines, 
leaf springs and axle boxes on the tender are very pleasing. 
Included in the kit, along with cement and an 18-item 
colour transfer sheet, are a choice of couplings — scale or 
working ‘buckeye’ units. The front bogie is pivot-mounted, 
while the tender coupling has a double adjustment — the 
tender may be coupled close up or allowed to trail 
slightly. Price of this realistic 00 /HO scale replica is 6s. 
December, 1964 



A 15i in long 1:600 scale replica of the Mauretania, 
comprising 139 parts and selling for 6s, has now been 
added to the Airfix range of Famous Liners. 


Last steam locomotive to be built for British Railways, 
the Evening Star was named at Swindon on March 18, 1960, 
in a ceremony marking the end of an era in rail power 
that had lasted for over 150 years. Destined to end her 
days in retirement in Swindon’s Railway Museum, No 
92220 is assured of escaping the fate of so many other 
steam locos, the breaker’s yard. The Airfix model is lOi in 
long. 

STEPHENSON’S ROCKET 

"D ELEASED at the same time as a model commemorating 
the end of the steam era is one that surely reminds us 
all of its beginning. It is a 2s, 51 -part kit of Stephenson’s 
Rocket. The yellow plastic mouldings fit together so well 
that a minimum of cement is needed to make an extremely 
strong miniature. The wheels revolve easily, yet without 
wobble, and the connecting rods move with realistic 
smoothness. Etched detail is good, plank and rivet lines 
being minutely picked out. A tender is included and has a 
pivoted coupling to the locomotive itself. On the tender 
is carried a load of ‘coke’ and a large water barrel. Another 
refinement on this cute little model is the crew of two, both 
dressed in period costume and in ‘hard-at-work’ poseL 
Built at the Newcastle-upon-Tyne works of Robert 
Stephenson and Co, the Rocket was designed by George 
Stephenson, with construction supervised by his son 
Robert, to compete in the Rainhill trials of 1829. At 
the trials, each engine entered had to make ten trips 
up and down a H mile level stretch of the line carrying 
a load of three times its own weight. After a pause for 
refuelling it had to repeat this performance. Rocket 
averaged 16 mph and used only half a ton of coke for 
the 70 miles. This feat earned the Stephensons the £500 
prize for the trial. The Airfix model of this famous little 
loco is 3|- in long with its tender and is a nostalgic 
reminder of a by-gone age. 

V 

LATEST CATALOGUE 

'HE 1965 Airfix kit catalogue is now on sale in model 
i shops, price 9d. With a distinctive colour cover, it 
includes pictures and information on no less than 213 
different kits in 36 series, some of them yet to be released. 
This is the third edition of this popular publication and 
should be in heavy demand. 
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Named Basset CC Mk 1 by the RAF, 20 of these militarised 
At present two aircraft of this type are in 



W ITH Beagle aircraft going off round the world on sales 
tours, I thought it about time that I visited their 
works to have a closer look at the Beagle pack, as we have 
come to know these light-club-executive aircraft and their 
distinctive colour schemes. G-ASOF is on its way to Aus- 
tralia, while G-ASMK, another B206, is doing a tour of 
the Middle East. Both aircraft have been putting in some 
impressive flying, and it is to be hoped that sales will result 
from their ventures. 

My immediate aim, however, was to see the aircraft at 
Shoreham which, although not the production line, (that 
is based at Rearsby, in Leicestershire) does cope with a 
great deal of the test-flying programme. This programme, 
to which the B206 has been subjected, has been both 
exhaustive and exacting. Having its counterpart in the world 
of airliners and military aircraft, it has been the most 
testing for any light aircraft. I was shown some of this 
work and it made me wonder if this isn’t taking things a 
little too far. The safety of an aircraft in flight is paramount, 
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Beagle B206s are on order, for delivery commencing in 1965. 
the Middle and Far East on sales tours. 

but with an aircraft like the Beagle B206, which has to be 
in competition with the all-embracing American sales from 
Cessna, Piper and Beech, the final retail price must surely 
be affected. It would be different if, at this stage, the com- 
pany had sold several hundred aircraft of the type, but I 
would say that this looks a little remote when the Americans 
are manufacturing six or seven aircraft in the same class 
every day. 

I saw the prototype of the RAF version of the Beagle 
B206 (XS742), which has now been named the Basset, 
undergoing a major inspection and I can testify to the 
strength of this aircraft’s construction. It is, without doubt, 
built like an airliner, and I am sure will sell admirably 
where the purchaser wants an aircraft to last for ever. 
‘Built like a battleship’ is an apt expression, and the 20 
aircraft ordered for the RAF will have an all-up weight 
of some 7,500 lb each, compared to 5,200 for the Cessna 
310, its American equivalent. 

All this brought me to the point of wondering whether 
or not it is a wise move to produce an aircraft which has 
so much competition from established names in the executive 
aviation field. Beagles, however, are not completely without 
sales experience and, as most of us know, have now devel- 
oped the earlier Beagle 218 into the B242. Here we have 
an aircraft which I know will be a world-beater. It has 
only one rival, the Piper Twin Comanche, and I’m told 
that it can hold its own very well against any competition. 
The prototype B242 has only recently flown for the first 
time, but I am sure that with this aircraft an ample slice of 
the world market can be gleaned. 

The average businessman travels by commercial airliner 
today, and seems very satisfied with the service provided. 
Many firms, however, could benefit by having their own 
aircraft available for the executive who regularly needs to 
travel to areas not serviced by the airlines. Not all com- 
mercial enterprises have their factories or depots in Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham or Newcastle, 
for example. 
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Businessmen are hard-headed people. They want to be 
certain place on time, and the old expression, ‘If you’ve 
time to spare go by air*, still lingers on. The pundits say 
that, providing the facilities of radar and airfield approach 
aids are available, then executive aircraft can be flown with 
the same regularity as the modern jet airliner. Perhaps this 
is true, but it’s just one more of those vicious circles. Once 
the numbers of executive aircraft in the air are great enough 
and they are being used regularly, then the facilities for 
their acceptance by Air Traffic Control can be met at the 
smaller, less well-equipped airfields where they more often 
than not want to go. 

This brings us back to the B242. Here, we have an air- 
craft ideally suited for business use in the United Kingdom. 
It’s the right price, has the right sort of range, can be 
equipped to fly in all weathers and, above all, can be 
operated at an economical rate. I would say that Beagles 
need to go all out to sell this aircraft to businessmen in 
Britain. Once a firm home market has been established, 
there is no reason at all why the aircraft should not be 
sold abroad with exactly the same sort of success. 


DOUGLAS DC-9 PROGRESS 


R ival of Britain’s BAC-111, the DC-9 appears to be 
catching up fast on its competitor, not only in sales 
but in construction. The first fuselage was mated to the 
wings a few weeks ago. This traditional milestone in the 
production of an aeroplane occurred during the 32nd week 
of assembly of the twin-jet transport, exactly as programmed 
some one-and-a-half years ago. The first step was to place 
the basic wing structure, spanning 84i ft, into the joining 
position. Overhead cranes then lowered the 11,200 lb fuse- 
lage, minus aft-mounted engines and tail unit, over the 
swept-back wings. Hydraulic jacks inched wings and fuselage 
together until four indexing holes were aligned and the two 
major assemblies were joined structurally. 

The number one DC-9 was 75 per cent complete with 
the wing-fuselage joining. It will be ready for roll-out in 
three months’ time and the first flight is scheduled for 
March, 1965. Douglas has announced firm orders from six 
airlines for 54 DC-9s, and options for 44 additional aircraft. 
Bonanza, Trans World and Delta airlines in the US and 
KLM, Swissair and Air Canada are the purchasers. 


Above right, top to bottom: The Beagle 242 at this year s SBAC flying display at Farnborough. Like most Beagle aircraft 
it has graceful lines, despite its very utilitarian purpose as one of the few British aircraft really suited for business needs. 
The Douglas DC-9, now in an advanced stage of construction, is expected to fly in March, 1965. The artist's impression 
of the aircraft can be compared with the lower photograph showing the recent mating of the wing and fuselage units at 
Douglas s Long Beach plant. Below: Beagle 242, G-ASTX, the prototype, is one of the few executive aircraft on the 
world's markets that can claim almost no rival. It is designed for 4/5 seat operation over ranges of up to 700 miles. 

Admirably suited to the needs of the busy British business executive, it should be a top-rate seller in England. 





LINESIDE 

BUILDINGS 

I MENTIONED last month the possibility of using sheet 
plastic for model buildings, but since this material for 
the main structure (as opposed to the detail work) calls for 
special treatment, I have added a separate section later in 
this article. For the moment, I will describe my methods 
of using sheet balsa or card. Most stationers sell card of 
varying thicknesses, and a fashion or poster board of about 
1/16 inch thickness is most useful for our purposes. I favour 
card myself; quite apart from the cost (at about Is 9d for 
a large sheet it is much cheaper than balsa) there is no 
tendency for it to split along the grain and. if it is treated 
with shellac, it is quite as strong as balsa of equivalent 
thickness. If you do use balsa, I strongly recommend you 
to shellac it and to use Uhu rather than balsa cement. 

The shell of any building is cut from card or balsa, and 
the window and door openings are cut out. Remember to 
seal all the surfaces and edges with shellac — it is no good 
having the faces of the material protected and leaving the 
edges open to absorb the damp. The shell is assembled 
round a floor and a false roof and, if the building has a 
number of storeys, the various floors are put in as well. I 
also put in certain of the interior walls and partitions be- 
cause I hate being able to see right through a building 
which should be divided up into rooms. This avoids that 
tell-tale ‘see through’ look which spoils so many model 
buildings. The floor should have as generous an access hole 
as possible, and I paint the inside of all walls with a dark 
neutral colour, leaving the ceilings white or natural balsa 
colour. This may sound fussy, but it is surprising what a 
difference it makes to the look of the finished building. 

So much, in broad outline, for the inside — now for the 
external treatment of the walls and the roof. For brick or 


Scratch-built goods shed for OO gauge railways. 

stone buildings, this usually means the application of a 
building paper, unless you are prepared to go to the monu- 
mental length of covering your walls with individual bricks. 
This method, shown to perfection in the quite magnificent 
models of the Iliffe Stokeses, is quite beyond the scope of 
this article. It is worth remembering, however, that Faller 
produce a series of embossed building cards in a variety of 
finishes. Quite naturally, these are a lot more expensive 
than the more usual brickpapers, but the resultant finish 
is certainly good and the extra expense is worth considera- 
tion for a building which is likely to become the focus of 
attention on a layout. 

The whole of any wall should be covered with the brick- 
paper, ignoring any windows and doors. Then the paper 
across the openings should be cut on the diagonals and the 
four resultant flaps should be glued back inside the build- 
ing. This means that the inside edges of the openings are 
neatly covered with brickpaper. Sills and lintels ^an be 
added in thin card and stone sills are well represented by 
strips of manilla envelope glued rough side outwards. 

Windows can make or mar a model. For background 
effect you can sometimes get way with printed representa- 
tions (there is a sheet of windows and doors in the Merco 
range of building papers, sold by Hamblings, of Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road, London WC2) and all the Bilteezi 
construction sheets have windows printed in. But in general 
I think it better to model windows and doors properly, 
wherever the building is going to be on the layout. This 
naturally takes longer, but the results are worth the extra 
effort. The best glazing material, I find, is rigid perspex, 
about 1/16 inch thick. On to it are scribed or drawn both 
the framing and the sash bars. The frames can be scored 
on to the perspex with the point of a scriber; the scratches 
are filled with a suitable colour paint and the surplus, which 
will not adhere to the unmarked perspex, is wiped off. But 
an even better way is to rule in the framing and the sash 
bars, using a bow pen and diluted paint. Adjustment of the 
pen allows you to vary the thickness of the framing, and 
you get a raised effect from the lines on the surface of the 
perspex. 

There are, of course, external finishes — other than stone 
or brick — which can be modelled quite easily. The rough 
side of a cheap manilla envelope gives a good representa- 
tion of stucco, and tongue and groove boarding _can be 
simulated by scoring the walls. This last method, however, 
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■if.es weaken the main shell of the building quite consider- 
ably, and it is preferable to add the planking as an extra 
layer on the outside of the building. Scale board-width 
strips of notepaper are glued over the walls, starting at the 
bottom and working upwards to the eaves. I find it best to 
use a tube of glue such as Croid, Kirkor or Seccotine for this 
process as you can make adjustments to the boarding as you 
go along. After you have laid two or three of the boards, 
take a ruler and a scriber and run along the grooves with 
the point of the scriber, cleaning out the glue and leaving 
just a fractional gap between the boards. 

You will see now why I use a glue which will allow a cer- 
tain amount of movement before it sets; an impact adhesive 
would not let you make these adjustments. It is better to 
‘plank’ over the window and door openings and to cut 
them out with a sharp knife when the glue has set. Window 
frames should be put in with stripwood or card afterwards. 

A similar process is used for weather- or lap-boarding, 
but here double plank widths of notepaper are glued on, 
starting at the bottom of a wall, with each strip overlapping 
the one below by half its width. With both treatments, the 
boarding should be shellacked when completed. 

BUILDINGS IN PLASTIC 

There is nothing to stop you from using styrene sheet 
for the shells of model buildings except its cost, which is 
higher even than balsa. In my opinion, it is much too hard- 
surfaced to represent adequately brick, stone or timber, so 
it must be covered with a building paper. Here I have found 
one snag in the normally recommended method of laying 
the paper on the plastic shell and saturating it with a liquid 
solvent, such as Mekpak. If the building paper has any sort 
of sheen or gloss on it, you may find that it appears to stick 
well at first but, when the solvent dries, air bubbles appear 
under the paper. 

I had this happen with some 2 mm brickpaper on a goods 
shed I was building, and repeated applications of solvent 
failed to clear the bubbles. It is worth test-gluing a piece of 
your brickpaper to a scrap of plastic to see if the same thing 


Diagram showing basic method of scratch building. 






Top: Detail of one end of a small works. Above: Small 
works like this are ideally suited to modelling. 


occurs; if it does, use Uhu instead. I must say that I have 
not had this happen with either Modelcraft or Superquick 
papers, so they must be more absorbent and the solvent 
must be able to penetrate them fully. 

WORKING FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 

Often, of course, you cannot get hold of plans of the 
buildings you want to model and you are thrown on your 
own resources. A sketch can sometimes be made, with the 
odd measurable dimension marked in, from which a more 
detailed plan can be worked out at home. Photographs arc 
always a great help, because they show far more detail than 
you could possibly hope to sketch. Used in conjunction with 
rough sketches and notes, they can provide you with all 
the material facts you need to make a working plan. Always 
try to take photographs square-on if possible — this way per- 
spective plays fewest tricks — and always try to include a 
known dimension in each picture. For example, in the two 
pictures of the small factory or works, it was possible from 
the public pavement to pace out the various lengths of the 
buildings and to measure roughly the widths and heights 
of the windows and doors. 

It was not possible in this case to get a decent square-on 
view of the building, but with these measurements, and a 
page of notes about colouring and materials, it was possible 
to produce a reasonable plan. Had I not been able to take 
these measurements, the two figures in one of the photo- 
graphs would have been the starting point for dimensioning. 
Assume the ladies to be about 5 ft 8 in tall, the height of 
the front wall would be about 20 ft, the lower windows 
about 5 ft 6 in, the upper oAes 4 ft and so on. Lengths of 
the frontage would have been difficult to work out from 
the same photograph because of perspective but, knowing 
the height of the lower windows to be about 5} ft, look 
at the second photo of the far end of the building. This 
shows the width of the same windows to be just over half 
their height— say 3 ft— completing the dimensions. 

Copyright, Mike Bryant, t964. 
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Top to bottom: Some of the figures described ^ 
the text {left to right): soldier with bianco^ 
webbing; soldier in battle-dress blouse {cut away 
rolled-up sleeves); sub-machine gunner leaning 
against parapet, etc; bren gunner in foxhole with 
white hood; sappers {note cable and bandaged 
rifle); rifleman with fixed bayonet, here a length 
of fuse-wire. Foxholes can be made from card 
discs, the upper one with a hole cut in it. Figure is 
cut off across chest. More 8th Army types {left 
to right): NCO with binoculars and bandaged 
rifle; machine gun team ^super-detailed' ; officer 
with stick; officer with map {both from same 
figure); tank commander in duffel coat; two 
officers in non-regulation jackets typical of 8th 
Army. These last three are converted f rom Airfix 
civilians with 8th Army heads. Groups such as 
sappers and machine gunners are best cemented 
to card bases. This saves a lot of trouble {and 
damage) when the figures are being handled. 
Desert signs {from left): *Knightsbridge' ; direction 
pointers and route signs; *Gap' ; *RAP* ; * shellfire' ; 
and German minefield board. All drawn on card, 
using cocktail sticks or matchsticks for posts. 
Bases for the big signs are Merit oil drums. 
* Knight sbridge' should be white on black back- 
grou^. but has been reversed here for clarity . 


Modelling the 8th Army 


W HEN modellers take to OO scale 
plastic soldiers, they require not 
only detail and accuracy, but also 
action. Those who collect rows upon 
rows of identical figures prefer the 
more detailed and pre-painted lead 
or metal kind. Airfix have recognised 
this fact by making a large variety 
of different figures in each of their 
two-shilling ‘S’-series sets. Even so, 
some duplication of posture is bound 
to occur, especially if several kits 
containing the same figures are 
bought. With little difficulty, however, 
each little model can be made into 
an individual. 

Fortunately, the plastic used is not 
rigid, so that the figures can be cut, 
bent, and sculpted into different 
postures. Care must be taken, though, 
to see that the attitudes produced 
would not be painful in real life ! 
When carrying out these conversions 
you must use a lot of observation, 
with a grain of imagination, to be 
able to obtain realistic poses. 

Take, for example, the OO scale 
combat figures in the Airfix 8th Army 
set, which contains 18 different types 
of personnel. The best method of 
obtaining a desert setting for them is 
to use silver sand, which is the right 
colour and texture for the job. Not 


A. V. MARTIN SUGGESTS SOME 
SIMPLE PLASTIC SURGERY 
WITH AIRFIX SOLDIERS 

Models and illustrations 
by C O. Ellis 

all of the Western desert was sand, 
however, and in some cases it would 
be more effective to use rock and 
scrub. 

Because of the whiteness of the 
sand, white was sometimes used for 
camouflage rather than the so-called 
‘sand’ colour, and an interesting ex- 
ample of this camouflage was used 
by some Bren-gunners for anti-aircraft 
duties. The Bren-gunner would make 
a hole in the sand large enough to 
stand up in, with just his head and 
shoulders showing. The hole and the 
Bren-gun were covered with white 
cloth, and the gunner was similarly 
attired with a w^hite hood. 

The object of this was to lay in 
wait for enemy aircraft. When such 
an aircraft, unsuspecting his presence, 
passed overhead, he would pop out 
of his hole and pepper it! In this case, 
the Bren-gunner is alone, but usually 


Bren-gunners are accompanied by a 
second man who changes the maga- 
zines. 

The method used by the sappers of 
the 8th Army for clearing minefields 
was to lay down a pair of parallel 
tapes, wide enough apart for a vehicle 
to pass, and then ‘sweep’ the result- 
ing path, removing mines as they 
w'ere found. When the lane was com- 
pletely cleared, and the first vehicle 
had gone through, it was progressively 
widened either side, until the whole 
field was cleared. 

Marking posts were also used. 
These were about as high as a man’s 
shoulder, and were painted red and 
w'hite. The white part, with the word 
‘GAP’ painted on it in red, pointed 
to the clear lane, while the red part 
indicated the rest of the minefield. 

These mine-clearers usually went 
in pairs, the second man, who also 
helped with the removing of mines, 
carrying both rifles. Note, in the illus- 
trations, the cable coming from the 
mine-detector, and the wrapping on 
the rifle on the back of the second 
man. Fine fuse wire (5 amp) can be 
used for the cable, painted' black, and 
the sqpond rifle (taken from, say, the 
wounded man) can be painted matt 
white about the stock and breech. 
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Shermans issued to the 8th Army were fitted with extended dustguards which 
covered the top run of the track. Here are full-size templates for two different 
patterns commonly seen. These fittings were made of flimsy light metal and soon 
became distorted, ripped off, or partly removed. Thick paper is best for these 
in model form as it can be given similar treatment! An awning was hitched to 
a rail welded on one side of the vehicle just above the dustguard, and this was 
unrolled to form a shelter for the crew, who slept alongside the vehicle during 
a night leaguer. Use tissue paper for this awning in the model. 
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8th Army equipment 

A ir FIX models at present available res- 
trict the Western Desert campaign to 
Alamein and after, since the Sherman tank 
did not appear until this time. The Carrier, 
25pdr, Scammell transponer and 6pdr are 
all eligible, but this latter weapon was the 
province of A;T Regts RA at the time of 
Alamein, when it was just entering service. 
The Quad (without the limber) is the best 
Airfix vehicle suitable for towing the 6pdr 
and it was, in fact, used by some units for 
this purpose. 

Airfix conversions so far described in our 
‘Military Modelling’ series which would also 
find a place in a miniature 8th Army include 
the various Bren and Universal Carriers, the 
Scammell heavy breakdown vehicle, Morris 
15cwt truck, Morris water truck, and 
Scammell gun tractor. Vehicles were usually 
painted ‘sand’ colour, either plain or with 
very dark grey, almost black, shading. 
Humbrol BR interior stone is the nearest 
ready-mixed colour to ‘sand’, but being semi- 
gloss it needs matting. — C.O.E. 

When not in immediate use, rifles 
were often wrapped in cloth in this 
way to keep the heat of the sun from 
those parts handled in the firing posi- 
tion. Otherwise, when its owner 
wanted to use it, he would find it too 
hot to hold ! 

Micromodelling 

Modellers who use plastic kits in 
other fields, such as aircraft and roll- 
ing stock, often add their own detail 
to their subjects, to improve realism, 
and there is no reason why this 
shouldn’t also be done to scale figures. 
Because of the size, however, detail 
in this scale is quite difficult, but 
not impossible. A steadier hand and 
a little more patience is all that is 
needed. Perhaps this ‘micromodelling' 
will become a fashionable pursuit! 
(Plastic modelling itself has become 


‘respectable’ over the last few years.) 

Take, for example, the Vickers 
machine-gun. The magazine-belt can 
be scored with a blunt edge to simu- 
late the cartridges, but care must be 
taken to see that the marks are evenly 
spaced, and that the belt is not cut 
right through. Secondly, the barrel 
of the machine-gun had some serra- 
tions near the muzzle end. The best 
way to obtain these is to lightly score 
the serrations on with a razor-blade, 
and then make them deeper, and 
more V-shaped in cross-section, with 
the blade of a pen-knife. 

One thing missing from all these 
figures is the bayonet, .which was ex- 
tensively used in the Western desert. 
At the beginning of the campaign, 
an 18-inch bayonet was used, but 
since it proved to be something of 
an encumbrance, it was superseded 
by the much shorter 6-inch bayonet. 
To scale, these lengths correspond to 
6 mm and 2 mm, respvectively. How- 
ever, a thin sliver of plastic can 
easily be attached to the rifle, the 
cement being added to the muzzle 
with, say, a pin. Either bayonet can 
be made in this way, but the longer 
is both the easier and the more 
effective. 

Another point is that Bren-guns 
have two legs, whereas the models 
only have one. This can be rectified 
by cutting the single leg in half with 
a razor-blade, and then separating 
the halves with the flat of the blade. 
This means, however, that the base 
of the legs will not rest on the ground, 
but this problem can be overcome 


by placing the legs on a piece of 
raised ground. 

An easy change of stance for, say, 
a sub-machine gunner is to cut both 
feet away from the base, and then 
cut the left leg off at the knee. After 
‘morticing’ the cut, the leg can then 
be re-attached in a bent position, as 
if the gunner is standing in a trench. 
If necessary, the base can be retained 
by leaving the right foot attached 
to it. 

Uniform 

In the desert campaign, a certain 
degree of latitude was apparent where 
uniform was concerned. The figures 
in the 8th Army set are depicted on 
the packet as wearing khaki shirts, 
but sometimes battle-dress blouses 
were also worn. Webbing equipment, 
too, was blancoed white in varying 
degrees. Sometimes only the webbings 
of water-bottles were blancoed, and 
in other cases the whole of the 
webbing, including cartridge pouches, 
rifle slings and belts, were whitened. 
Thus, by varying the painting of the 
uniforms of the models, realism can 
be improved. 

Libyan Waterloo 

When, during the Libyan cam- 
paign, it had become apparent to the 
8th Army that a continuous line of 
defence was unfeasible, they resorted 
to tactics used in the Battle of Water- 
loo, namely the British Square, 
adapted to the peculiar aspect of the 
campaign. They set up squares, or 
‘forts’, in the desert, which were 
surrounded by minefields and barbed- 
wire, and in which the army was 
concentrated. 

German tanks could, at their own 
risk, go round or surround these 
‘forts’, but the very presence of these 
squares rendered the conquering of 
the surrounding desert by the Ger- 
mans strategically useless, since the 
enemy could then be attacked from 
the rear. 

These boxes were based at Gazala, 
Knightsbridge, Bir Hacheim, and El 
Adem, with the main base at Tobruk. 
One of the unusual sights to have 
seen in the desert must have been the 
signpost at Knightsbridge, which was 
all that distinguished the base from 
the surrounding desert! The sign was 
painted in white figures on a piece of 
corrugated iron, attached to two 
posts set in to two oil-drums. It is 
interesting to note the eight-figure 
reference. A battle which occurred 
around Knightsbridge in May, 1942, 
was described as being ‘Waterloo 
over again’. 


With the Sth Army in the desert. Top to bottom: A Sherman waits to move forward along a desert track, 
while sappers check the path ahead for mines The tank commander is speaking with an RE officer. A Vickers 
machine gun team goes into action while the Carrier which brought them forward moves off to the rear. 
Note the condenser and tubing added to the gun. The plastic has also been cut away in front to give the 
correct tripod arrangement for the legs. The officer is another example of variation on a standard figure 
by altering the arm position. A cripffied Sherman, victim of an enemy mine is recovered by a Scammell 

transporter. 
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T he Scottish Region have 
announced a £6 t million plan 
to extend their successful electrifica- 
tion in the Glasgow suburban area. 
Having now overcome their initial 
unfortunate electrical troubles, the 
Blue Trains have just completed 
their third year of operation on the 
Airdrie Helensburgh lines, and are 
showing a 200 per cent increase in 
revenue compared with steam. A 
similar success story has followed 
the introduction of Blue Trains on 
the Cathcart Circle in 1962. 

Now the Blue Trains are to be 
extended on the south bank of the 
Clyde, west of Glasgow, and by mid- 
1967 they should be providing a 
regular-interval service along the 
37-mile route from Glasgow Central 
to Wemyss Bay. The electrification is 
coupled with track, signalling and 
station modernisation and, of course, 
a new timetable to make the best use 
of reduced journey times — such as 45 
minutes for the Glasgow to Wemyss 
Bay service, instead of the 57 minutes 
it takes now. 

Rolling stock will be basically the 
same as existing Blue Trains, but 
minor improvements resulting from 
experience in service will be made to 
bring them right up-to-date. Only 19 
additional three-car sets will be 
required. 

The Scottish Region have 
thoroughly surveyed the traffic poten- 
tial of this modernisation scheme and 
they are confident that the present 


One of the Glasgow suburban Blue 
Trains at Westerton Station. The text 
gives details of further extensions to 
this electrified system. 
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£i million loss made by steam ser- 
vices will be eliminated within three 
years. 


Electrification in the South 

T he Southern Region has 
announced plans for the long- 
awaited extension of their 750 volt 
DC third-rail system to Southampton 


and Bournemouth. A total of 80 
route miles will be electrified from 
Brookwood to Bournemouth Central, 
and the target date for completion 
is 1967. 

For this new service an entirely 
new method of ‘push-pull’ operation 
has been devised. Twelve-car trains 
of three four-car multiple-unit sets 
will have driving controls at each 
end, but the driving motors (totalling 
3,200 hp) will be concentrated in one 
unit, which will push from the rear 
of the train as it leaves Waterloo. On 
reaching Bournemouth Central, the 
two four-car units at the front of the 
train will be detached and they will 
be pulled by a Type 3 diesel-electric 
locomotive for the 35-mile journey 
to Weymouth. On the return journey, 
the diesel locomotive will push the 
train from the rear, with the driver 
sitting in the control cab in the four- 
car trailer unit which now forms 
the front of the train. At Bourne- 
mouth, a 3,200 hp power unit will 
take over from the diesel and haul 
the train to Waterloo. 

The new service needs 128 coaches, 
of which 96 will be conversions of 
existing locomotive - hauled stock. 
Some 39 existing steam - hauled 
coaches will also be converted to 
provide ‘push-pull’ trains on some 
morning and evening business ser- 
vices. A further 80 new vehicles, made 
up into 20 four-car corridor units, 
will provide intermediate and stop- 
ping services capable of 90 mph 
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Above: The new Festiniog Railway Brake Van No 1, built by the Midland 
Group of the Festiniog Railway Society. Below: One of BR’s new Cartic 4 
double-deck car carriers. 


’^in-line running. Boat trains will be 
formed of existing locomotive-hauled 
coaches, but diesel-hauled through- 
out to Weymouth and electro-diesel- 
hauled to Southampton docks. 

It is estimated that 256 steam loco- 
motives will be scrapped when the 
scheme is completed. With Western 
Region Warship Class diesels work- 
ing all the Salisbury and West of 
England trains, this means the virtual 
elimination of steam from the 
Southern Region. Apart from the 
new multiple-unit stock, only 73 
locomotives will be needed to work 
the SW Division of the Southern 
Region. Fifty of these will be Type 
3, 1,550 hp diesel-electrics (20 are 
already operating in the area, and the 
remaining 30 will be transferred 
from Central and South Eastern 
Divisions) and the balance of 23 
locomotives will be new electro- 
diesels. These will be made up of 
ten of the now-familiar 1,600/600 
hp type, and the remaining 13 will 
be a new class — rated at 3.000 hp 
when operating as electric locomo- 
tives from the third-rail, and 600 hp 
when using their diesel generators. 

The old pneumatic semaphores 
from Brookwood to Worting Junc- 
tion will be replaced when colour 
light signals are installed from 
Hampton Court Junction to St 
Denys, just outside Southampton. 
Three new signal boxes will be built 
at Surbiton, Basingstoke and East- 
leigh. New fast schedules, with 
timings such as 70 minutes to 


Southampton (a saving of 1 1 minutes 
on the present fastest steam 
schedule) and 1 hour 40 minutes to 
Bournemouth (a saving of 20 
minutes), and increased frequency of 
service are expected to increase traffic. 

Cartic 4 

TLLUSTRATED this month is one 
A of the new British Railways Cartic 

4 double-deck car carriers. Each 
Cartic 4 is made up of sets of four 
articulated wagons, totalling 203 ft 

5 in in overall length, and they can 
carry up to 34 cars. They are a great 
step forward in BR’s attempts to win 
a large slice of the new-car distribu- 


tion market. They will have twice 
the carrying capacity of conventional 
trains, while roller bearing axle-boxes 
and airbrakes will enable them to 
operate at speeds of up to 75 mph. 

New Festiniog brake van 

'^HE new brake van for the 
A Festiniog Railway illustrated this 
month has been built by the com- 
bined efforts of the Midland Group 
of the Festiniog Railway Society. It 
replaces the old No. 1 van, which was 
nearing the end of its useful life and, 
with the exception of a few specialised 
items, has been entirely hand-built. 
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Add ^atmosphere’ to 
your slot layout 

C ARRYING on from my previous 
article, with the assumption that 
the circuit described has now 
materialised, there are a number of 
items that can be incorporated to 
create extra interest. Perhaps the 
first thing you see on full-size circuits 
are the advertisements; they are in- 
stalled on hoardings or banners, and 
add quite a spot of colour to the 
track. So our miniature should also 
be given its quota. The thing to 
remember is that we are dealing with 
considerably less space, and so we 
must exercise some care in the type 
and siting of the adverts. It is worth- 
while producing them rather on the 
small size — remembering that in 
1 : 32 scale I inch equals one foot. 
Poster hoardings could be measured 
in i inches. Also, instead of repro- 
ducing one with a legend, let it be 
confined to one word — SHELL, 
ESSO, BP, etc. 

If you are handy with a small 
brush, and decide to make your own, 
copy the style and colour of the 
original. As an alternative, motoring 
magazines will produce some that can 
be cut out, and of course the model 


shops also sell packets of miniatures. 
Card rectangles, framed with 1/16 
inch square balsa and mounted on i 
inch square posts, will represent the 
full-size version quite well. With 
regard to their position — the proto- 
type is aimed at the public enclo- 
sures. In our case that bare-looking 
area is an obvious place; one can also 
mask a comer from the ‘competi- 
tor’s’ view — just to help him! 

The position of the permanent 
buildings, such as grandstands, pits, 
etc, are automatically governed by 
the actual circuit. This condition 
obviously applies to the miniature — 
one does not put the pits bordering 
a fast curve. If there isn’t a long 
enough straight, then a separate road 
is provided. Incidentally, remember 
that the ideal position for the pad- 
dock (where the competitors and cars 
assemble), is behind the pits. One or 
two home-built transporters and 
trailers with cars on them, placed in 
this enclosure, will give an air of 
authenticity. 

Making fences 

Enclosure fences can be made very 
easily from square balsa — 1/16 inch 
for the horizontal rails and i inch 
for the posts, with strips of card for 
the palings. Sketch (A) gives details 
of a typical fence. The posts are fixed 
in small holes drilled in the base- 
board. The close type of fence is 


always used when adjacent to tl^ 
actual track. If you position all the 
posts first, the fence can be con- 
stmcted in small sections and glued 
into place — this will break up the 
monotony of cutting the card strips. 
An alternative fence can be con- 
structed using matchsticks and fuse 
wire. In this case the matches are cut 
to length and the wire twisted round 
each one at about i inch from each 
end, leaving a short length of wire 
at the end of each section to fix to 
the posts. With either type, keep the 
palings evenly spaced, otherwise your 
fence will have a very tatty 
appearance. 

As mentioned previously, the flag 
points are an essential feature of full- 
size circuits. These can be built either 
as a simple protection or as an actual 
building, with raised floor and roof. 

I think for our small track their over- 
all size should be kept down, and 
obviously we shall not install as many 
as on the prototype. Sketch (B) gives 
an example that is very simple to 
make. They are so positioned on the 
trackside that the flag marshals do 
not have far to move to be protected. 
It is not considered advisable to have 
the actual unit on the edge of the 
tarmac — anyway, marshals are usually 
pretty active characters! 

Sponge bales 

While still on the subject of pro- 
tection, a fair use is made of straw 
bales — they are intended .to give a 
cushioning effect between car and 
concrete. Any rigid structure that can 
be in the ‘line of fire’ usually has 
its quota of bales. I cut mine from 
scrap sponge rubber into blocks 
measuring i inch x i inch. You can 
get small pieces quite easily, and in 
the right colour for straw. If not, a 
spot of flat yellow and brown paints 
will produce the right effect. The flag 
points should have a double wall to 
them. 

Another use of the bales is to 
indicate the track edge where there is 
no other distinguishing mark. On the 
miniature circuit this could very well 
be where you have increased its width 
— as^you will have covered over the 
slots moulded in the plastic sides. 
When the real bales are used this way 
they are placed roughly four 
feet apart. Although intended to 
‘soften the blow’, some of the ‘press- 
on’ marshals often use them as vault- 
ing horses! Of course, short lengths of 
wood dowel painted like oil drums 
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^ be used for markers. On the real 
ex-airfield circuits these seem to loose 
their shape very quickly! 

All the structures being erected 
call for miniature people, although 
there isn’t a very wide range in 1:32 
scale at present. Those that are 
obtainable can be modified — arms 
can be cut off and repositioned, 
excess clothing can be erased with a 
sharp knife and the figure repainted. 
Always use matt colours; even the 
elbows on your own jacket haven’t 
acquired a high gloss finish! A point 
to remember is that those miniature 
marshals should wear an armband. 
The marshal’s flags, made from paper, 
are mounted on ordinary pins, each 
point having yellow and blue flags. 
If you want to be really accurate then 
have two figures facing in opposite 
directions; the one facing the oncom- 
ing cars carries the blue flag, and the 
other the yellow. 

Rail for road 

Really technical miniature circuit 
owners can take a tip from model 
railways, and install remote control 
of movable arms on the figures — 
this would, of course, include the 
starter on his small rostrum. (I 
personally think it is much better to 
start your races with the small figure 
suitably actuated, instead of some- 
one shouting Go!) A model railway 
point motor fitted inside the rostrum 
can be made to move the starter’s 
arm. With some thin wire linkage, a 
pivoted bar between figure and 
motor can provide any increase in 
movement needed. Anyway, sketch 
(C) gives the basic idea. The point 
motor can be energised by current 
from the track’s power supply via a 
small push-button, such as a bell 
push. Photos in the motoring press 
of the racing scene will show you a 
number of small details that can be 
effectively incorporated into your 
circuit. 

When you have completed the 
venue to your satisfaction the ‘stable’ 
or equipe can be considered. Nowa- 
days, events are held for all types of 
cars. The Airfix range will give you 
Grand Prix, Grand Touring and 
saloon types, and the motorised kits 
are some of the quickest to assemble. 
In allocating racing numbers to your 
cars, I suggest you start with single- 
seaters, and allow a margin between 
each class for additional vehicles 
later. You could keep a record of 
each car’s life. Often you will notice 
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that there is a marked difference in 
performance in cars from similar kits. 
This is where your ‘tuning’ skill 
comes in; check for complete free- 
ness in moving parts, ensure that the 
pick-ups are making good contact 
and see that the tyres are symmetri- 
cal. The motor armature spindle 
should have a small spot of thin oil 
— the watch and clock variety, not 
the type used in the family car! You 
will be surprised how attention to 
these small points can improve per- 
formance. 

Incidentally, as it is now December, 
your friends should not have any 
difficulty in getting the right Christ- 
mas present for you. The festive 
season should also increase the num- 
ber of entrants wishing to show you 
just how to set up a record lap. If 
you find yourself with more drivers 
than cars, try a team event with two 
or three competitors to each car. 

Make them change over after a 
certain number of laps. The change 



over should be made with the car 
stationary at the pits. Any sharp 
practice in the team should lead to 
disqualification. A variation to 
having several drivers to one car 
would be three or four cars to a 
team, with each car having to com- 
plete a minimum number of laps. 
Changing cars would be done at the 
pits, preferably with a time interval 
between each change. Things would 
be rather hectic with all the cars 
being changed at the same time. 

Another variation of the team race 
— this time when you have more cars 
than drivers — is to have two cars in 


each slot. This naturally depends on 
the output from your power unit, 
but with any luck you should be 
driving two cars at once. Although 
speeds will be slower, it will keep you 
alert. You will possibly find it an 
advantage to have more than one 
controller available, as with the 
increased current they will tend to 
warm up quicker. 

You will not lack variety if you 
follow the prototype programme. 
With miniatures the handling charac- 
teristics vary with the type of car. A 
points system can be introduced to 
produce the champion by the end of 
the Christmas holiday. One little 
point we may have overlooked is the 
chequered flag — this indicates the end 
of the race, as you well know. One 
of those model men could be placed 
on the start-line, suitably equipped. 
Alternatively, you could change the 
flag in the starter’s hand — if you 
choose to adopt the idea shown in 
the sketch. One of the lady members 
could even present a small garland, 
perhaps using parts from Britains' 
garden series. You will find the trees 
from the same firm very good for 
scenic effects. 

Look at life 

When positioning trees, take a look 
at the real ones — certain specimens 
never grow side-by-side. Treat the 
base as though the tree is actually 
growing there — not just happening! 
If you are using the fold-up • circuit 
described in the last issue, then the 
trees are best confined to the ledge 
that remains horizontal. To achieve 
perspective for this back scene the 
method is first the backcloth (land- 
scape scene on paper), then cut-outs 
of buildings or hedgerows, then the 
three-dimensional trees, etc. 

Miniature circuits, like model 
railways, are very much a question of 
personal taste. These notes are in- 
tended as a guide to the newcomer 
who no doubt will have his own ideas. 

I would stress, however, that the small 
track that has acquired its own atmos- 
phere by attention to detail, based on 
full-size circuits, is always more inter- 
esting and rewarding than just a plain 
layout of trade pieces. As a matter of 
interest, Airfix track can be shortened 
or lengthened from its normal size 
very easily. A small hacksaw and 
polystyrene cement will achieve this, 
and the connecting tabs will slip 
under the conductor rail at the newly- 
made ends. 
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Military modelling 

by C O. ELLIS 


Carrier 

conversions 


PART 2-WARTIME ADAPTATIONS 

T he Universal Carrier was very quickly adapted to take 
the 3-inch mortars of support companies, one of several 
types of vehicle used for this role. Modifying the Airfix 
Carrier in this way provides much-needed support for In- 
fantry companies and will, I hope, satisfy for the time being 
those many readers who have asked Airfix to produce a 
British mortar team. 

Normal arrangement was to transport the broken-down 
mortar in brackets across the back of the vehicle, the 
weapon being usually assembled and fired from the ground, 
though it could, if necessary, be fired from the front com- 
partment of the carrier. 

Only the tow-bar and stowage-box are omitted from the 
model and the locating holes for these are plugged with 
scrap plastic. Two U-shaped brackets (from 33 swg or 
similar fine wire) are then cemented into small holes drilled 
above the original stowage-box locating holes. These 
brackets hold the mortar barrel, 33 swg wire being springy 
enough to secure it firmly. 

Full-size drawings for the mortar parts and the various 
fittings are given; the mortar can either be cemented per- 
manently in place or it can be made in parts to be assembled 
and deployed as required during war games. In the latter 
case tweezers will be necessary to handle these tiny parts, 

Key to drawings: {A) Mortar barrel, drill hole where 
arrowed. {B) Tripod from pin and wire. (C) Baseplate. 
iP) Triple bomb carrier. (J^ Arrangement of mortar on 
Carrier. (F) Positions of brackets on Carrier. (G) Side and 
rear of cable reel and frame on OP or Linelayer. (H) Profile 
of ambulance Carrier tilt. (/) Extensions on ambulance 
Carrier {shaded). All drawings full size, except F and J. 





Left to right: A mortar crew leap from their carrier to 
assemble the mortar for firing. The weapon is seen on the 
back of the carrier; an Sth Army carrier ambulance moves 
forward with Shermans in Italy; an OP I Linelaying Carrier 
with its crew and equipment; a carrier, fitted for wading, 
moving through a Normandy village on D-Day. {All photos 
courtesy Imperial War Museum.) 


but the effect as your carrier brings its mortar crew into 
action is well worth the trouble. A length of soft polythene 
(rather than polystyrene) rodding is best for the barrel as 
this is soft enough to ease the fiddling task of drilling a tiny 
hole to take the head of the tripod. The hole drilled in the 
mortar base-plate takes the pin in the end of the mortar 
barrel ‘in action’ and also fits over the small wire hook 
provided for its transportation on the carrier. The tripod is 
difficult to hold securely on the back of the carrier, but I 
solved the problem by drilling horizontally through the left- 
hand rib of the deck; the end of the tripod can then be 
inserted through this and rests quite snugly so long as the 
model is not thoughtlessly turned upside down. 

A crew is easily made from AMx figures. I cemented 
the driver in place, and kept the commander loose — 
cemented to a small styrene sheet stand. From the ‘combat 
group’ figures, a radio operator was relieved of his radio, 
and a kneeling rifleman of his rifle. After cementing a new 
right arm (from a 25 pdr gun commander) to the rifleman, I 
was then furnished with a commander, layer and loader. 
Final details are the triple bomb carriers for the mortar 
ammunition, each made from sprue ‘stretched’ over a flame. 

A 3 inch Mortar Carrier of the Green Howards, based in 
Northern Ireland in 1941, was T8573, camouflaged in green 
and dark earth. It carried the serial number 60 in a red 
square on the right-hand rear dustguard and on the driving 
compartment front. A yellow disc with the number 5 was 
carried on the front right-hand dustguard, while the 5 th 
Infantry Division sign of a white Y on a grey /brown disc 
was displayed front and rear on the left-hand dustguards. 
For a later period a suitable vehicle would be T 166436, 
used by the Royal Warwicks in NW Europe in 1945. Serial 
Number was 61 on a red square, on right-hand hull front 
and rear dustguard, while the 3rd Inf Divn sign of three 
black triangles on a red disc was carried on the left-hand 
side. The code M3 was painted on the centre hull front in 
white. ^ 

CARRIER AMBULANCE 

Another much- requested vehicle is an ambulance, for 
which the carrier can again be pressed into service. In fact, 
standard carriers were often used for casualty evacuation, 
in which role they simply displayed a red-cross flag, with 
stretchers being laid across the hull top. However, special 
Ambulance Carriers were also produced for front-line use 
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with Armoured Divisions, and these differed from standard 
machines by having the sides extended to the rear with an 
open back. This simple alteration is easily effected with 
styrene sheet, while at the same time a locker is added be- 
hind the engine casing, also extending to the rear. Stretchers 
are carried each side of the engine, but those given with 
Airfix soldiers are longer than true scale and need to be 
shortened to fit by cutting about 3 mm from the middle. 

A canvas tilt protected the casualties and is modelled 
from tissue over wire supports. Another canvas cover could 
be rigged over the driving compartment in wet weather, but 
was more usually rolled back. Final details are folded 
stretchers (from wire and tissue) slung along the sides, a 
red-cross flag from tissue, and prominent red crosses on 
the sides, front and rear. 

OP OR LINE LAYER 

Its low silhouette suited the carrier for employment by 
field artillery regiments as an observation post vehicle or 
as a line layer to forward OPs. Only minor alterations are 
involved in the model, including an enlarged rear stowage 
box (12 mm wide by 6 mm high) which in the real vehicle 
carried extra batteries to power the radio equipment. The 
gun port is covered and the radios, made from scrap plastic, 
are fitted — one right forward and the other on the left-hand 
ledge in the front compartment. A tall radio mast is situated 
in a bracket on the right-hand side behind the driver, while 
a cable reel goes at the rear in a frame, as seen in the 
drawing. Petrol cans in a rack, and theodolite cases laid 
along the engine casing, are other typical details visible in 
the prototype picture. 

For the 8th Army a typical vehicle would be T17163 of 
a field regiment in the 6th Australian Divn. This had the 
serial 42 on the red /blue artillery flash, and the formation 
sign of a white kangaroo above a boomerang painted front 
and rear on a black square. Colour was sand all over. 

WADINR CARRIER 

In preparation for the Normandy landings it was neces- 
sary to improve on the carrier’s low wading height of only 
2ft 3ins. Carriers issued to the main assault divisions were 
therefore given heightened sides by the simple expedient of 
fitting on extra plates. With all low orifices plugged and the 
engine waterproofed, the wading height was brought up to 
about 5ft, so that the carriers could go ashore from landing 
craft with a much reduced risk of swamping. The driver had 

Top to bottom: The Mortar Carrier model with its mortar 
assembled and crew ready for firing. Ambulance Carrier 
and the OP or Linelayer Carrier. (All these conversions 
have the Mk 1 type mudflaps, a template for which was 
given in the previous part of this article published in 
September.) Wading Carrier in D-Day markings, and the 
Mortar Carrier again, this time showing the mortar stowed 
on the back and the crew riding in the vehicle. 
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to be conned by the commander for this operation, but once 
ashore the front plates could be removed to give him a 
normal view ahead. 

For the model you simply cement strips of 7 mm deep 
styrene sheet around the sides, allowing extra depth for the 
lower front compartment. A usual feature was a rack for 
jerricans and a camouflage net across the rear, above the 
normal stowage box. Mortar carriers of this type, needless 
to say, transported their weapons inside the superstructure. 

These four essential conversions by no means exhaust the 
possibilities with the Airfix Universal Carrier, and others, 
including flamethrowers, will be covered in a later article. 
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This PBY-6A, 46642, has a dark blue /light grey finish. Note the tall fin and rudder. 


W HEN the Consolidated Model 28 appeared, its makers 
surely never imagined that, 30 years later, a few rem- 
nants from wartime production would still be fulfilling 
their primary role, albeit doctored to fit the atomic age. 
Amphibians have always clung to life throughout evolution, 
and the Catalina, PBY, Canso — call it what you will — is 
proving the rule aeronautically. 

Consolidated began designing flying boats for the US 
Navy in the 1920s, their work culminating in the XPBY-1, 
first flown in the spring of 1935. In many ways this re- 
sembled the design we may 
conveniently call the Catalina, 
although between this and the 
well-known PBY-5 lay the 
PBY-1, 2 and 3 of which the 
Navy accepted 176 examples 
from 1936 onwards. It was in 
the summer of 1939 that the 
PBY-5 entered naval service. 

The PBY-5 was an unusual- 
looking aeroplane, reflecting in 
an unconventional way the need 
to place the engines well above 
the water and ensure good 
hydrodynamic characteristics, 
for its mainplane — supported 
by four hefty struts — was 
mounted on a pedestal. In 
flight it curiously appeared as 
if the Catalina could rotate 
using its pedestal as an axis. The 
PBY-5 series were powered by 
Pratt and Whitney Twin Wasp 
R- 18 30-92 engines, and cruised at about 130 mph at 10,000 
feet, although on operations they usually flew much lower. 
Their absolute range with 1,570 US gallons was 3,100 miles, 
although this optimum figure was constantly adjusted by 
the wide assortment of loads which were carried. Duration 
was often of more importance than range, for seek and fol- 
low was often the order of the day, not to mention mono- 
tonous but vital convoy patrols which the PBYs performed 
all over the world. Sorties approaching a day long were far 
from uncommon, to places as far apart as Murmansk, the 


Seychelles and the Caribbean. In short, wherever there was 
sea water, there the PBY was to be found employed in the 
air war’s least glamorous role. 

Production of the Model 28 and derivatives totalled 1,196, 
in addition to which there were 944 amphibians. The PBY-5 
and 5B were the standard versions of the early war years, 
but to permit the parent firm to produce other more urgently 
required designs, Catalinas were built by Boeing in Canada 
as the PB2B-1. The PBY-5 A was an amphibian version, 
supplied to the US Air Force as the OA-IO-CO, to the extent 
of 56 aircraft based on the 
PBY-5A and intended for ASR 
work; the OA-IOA-VI, of 
which 230 were built by Vickers 
Canada in addition to those 
supplied to the RCAF and to 
Britain as the Catalina III/IIIA; 
and 75 OA-IOB-CN, which were 
amphibious versions of the 
later PBY-6, and similar to the 
PBY-6A. 

Extra weight of the under- 
carriage gear reduced the per- 
formance of the Catalina, the 
PBY-5 A cruising at 125 mph at 
10,000 feet, and having a range 
of 2,520 miles. Although its 
war service was comparatively 
limited, it has found employ- 
ment since in the air forces of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Den- 
mark, Mexico, Ecuador, Indo- 
nesia, Israel, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Peru, Russia and, of course, the United States. A 
Dutch machine frequently seen in Britain a few years ago 
was all silver with the national ‘roundel’ placed aft of gun 
blisters and above the wings tips. The Dutch tricolour 
appeared as a small horizontal fin flash. The only other 
markings were ‘16:219’ in black, with the 16 forward on 
the port side and aft on the starboard side of the fuselage 
insignia. Danish amphibians have operated in the cold 
north, and two of them at least, with 853 or 855 in black 
at the base of the fin, were finished in light grey but for their 
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Jjright orange upper wing surfaces. The Danish roundel was 
painted on a square grey background. Roundels were also 
painted on the bows, and a large Danish flag with a cutaway 
rear section was painted across the fin and rudder. 

It was with the Royal Air Force that the Catalina first 
engaged in action. Britain had purchased a Model 28-5 in 
1938, which was flown across the Atlantic to Felixstowe in 
July, 1939. After trials at the Establishment, the silver air- 
craft was handed over to No 228 Squadron for further test- 
ing, and was used by other squadrons. Favourable comment 
led to an initial order for the type, named Catalina 1. 
awarded the serials W8405-8434. 

Before these began to arrive in the spring of 1941, 
AM258, alias ‘Cuba,’ reached Britain, and soon after be- 
came G-AGBJ. She had carried an erroneous serial and 
when later returned to the RAF, she was re-registered 
SM706. Seven more — designated Mk II — followed, and were 
essentially similar to the Mk Is. These, AM264-270, arrived 
early in 1941. They were soon followed by a batch of Mk Is, 
AH530-569, delivered in the summer of 1941. After these 
came deliveries from the Z2 134-21 53 group, and from the 
batch AJ 154- 162. The Catalinas were quickly introduced into 
Coastal Command, where their first spectacular success came 
on May 26, 1941, when WQ:Z of 209 Sqn spotted the 
Bismarck after the Royal Navy had lost her. Another 
machine, this time of 240 Sqn, subsequently shadowed her. 
By the middle of 1941, three home-based squadrons on 
15 Group had Catalinas, Nos 209 and 240 at Lough Erne, 
and 210 based at Oban. A few were now in service at 
Gibraltar with 202 Squadron. 

The year 1942 saw the arrival of Mk Has, VA70 1/736, 
which had been 9701-9736 of the RCAF and were built by 
Canadian Vickers. They were supplied with the VA serials 
in respect of this, a most unusual practice. The beginning of 
Lend-Lease brought along the Catalina IB, thus designated 
to show its origin on US Navy contract, 225 aircraft — 
FPl 00-324 — being involved. They also carried the designa- 
tion PBY-5 and two, FP221 and 224, were used by 
BO AC on their Indian services. Only 12 PBY-5 A Catalina 
III /III As, amphibians known elsewhere as Canso, were 
set aside for Britain, but they were not used by Coastal 
Command. Instead, they operated on the North Atlantic 
Ferry Service between Canada and Prestwick. Equipment 
changes brought along the Catalina IV As, serials JX200- 
269, JX570-585 and JV925-935. The IVB was the British 
version of the PB2B-1, of which 193 were earmarked 
for delivery, and three went to BOAC. Some IVBs had 
a large egg-shaped radome above the rear of the pilot’s 
cockpit, but this was not generally fitted. When it was, 
the front was usually black and the remainder red. IV As 
were delivered during the summer of 1943, and were 
followed by the IVBs sent mainly to the Indian Ocean 
area and Far East. These were not the first RAF Catalinas 
to serve there; some of the 205 Sqn Mk Is faced the 
Japanese in 1941. 

No Catalina V appeared, but a few Mk Vis came to 
Britain — although none saw squadron service. These, like 
JX632, were PB2B-2s built in Canada. They resembled the 
PBY-6, itself derived from the PBN-1 built in the USA by 
the Naval Aircraft Factory. Its most obvious new feature 
was a tall fin and rudder, although it had many more refine- 
ments. These included a two foot longer pointed bow, a step 
amidships with 20 degree taper, a rear step placed five feet 
further aft, a shallow breaker step added just forward of 
the tail, much stronger wings, modified wing-tip floats to 
improve lift and planing characteristics, extra fire power 
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in a nose turret (of refined design fitted to some earlier 
aircraft, too), and two extra fuel tanks in the wing centre 
section giving up to a one-third increase in range. NAF 
built this version instead of the manufacturers, because it 
was considered that to change to the later design would 
delay production. The PBY-6 A was an amphibious version 
of the new variant. 

PBN-ls for the US Navy followed the then current colour 
scheme of either white overall, midnight blue overall or deep 
sea blue with light grey undersurfaces and lower hull. These 
latter colours are carried by the PBY-6 A illustrated. Earlier 
schemes are also depicted where the basic colour was silver 
and, later, a blue and grey finish. Such individual markings 
as were carried were white or black. An interim scheme 
used, at least on some amphibians, utilised a slightly lighter 
shade of blue along the hull sides. 

Catalinas delivered to the RAF in 1941 had green and 
brown upper surfaces, and sky under surfaces. In American 
style they carried roundels on the bow, but these were re- 
painted aft following arrival in Britain. A second refinement 
came when dark grey replaced the brown on the upper 

Continued on next page 
Top to bottom: AM 269, an early Mk 1 of No 240 Sqn. 
BN appears forward in red, K aft in light grey. IF8405, a 
Mk 1 of 209 Sqn, photographed early in 1941. A typical 
Mk IVB, 7X286, has the large radome over the cockpit, 
and ASV aerials on her wing leading edges. She appears 
similar in many ways to the IVB 7X224 mentioned in the 
text. AXL Z2147 o§ Gibraltar in 1941. She has grey codes. 







Top: A PBY-SA with red rudder striping and early US 
Navy wartime camouflage. She retains the red centre to the 
stars. Above: A standard PBY-5 of the US Navy, complete 
with ASV aerials on its wing leading edges, and grey j blue 
paintwork. 
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surfaces. Likewise, the dull red codes at first specified were 
soon over-painted grey. The greatest change came in 1942, 
when the undersurfaces, hull sides and vertical tail surfaces 
were painted matt white and codes applied in red and black, 
months before the change to narrow-band roundels. 

The first three RAF squadrons to use the Catalinas were 
equipped at the same time, early in 1941, and with the new 
equipment could make patrols of up to 1,000 miles out over 
the Atlantic. No 209 Sqn moved to Iceland in August, and 
from there helped to sink the U452 before returning to 
Pembroke Dock in October. Meanwhile No 202 Sqn was en- 
gaged in patrols from Gibraltar, where it was joined by 
a detachment from No 413 Sqn, which formed at Stranraer 
on .luly 1, 1941. The nucleus of No 333 Sqn began training 
at Sullom Voe in November, 1941, and formed as a detach- 
ment of 210 Sqn at Woodhaven in February, 1942. 

During 1942, No 210 Squadron escorted convoys to Russia 
and later to North Africa. On September 23, FP115: DA-U 


of 210 Sqn sank the U253, two months after 330 Sqn had 
begun operating with Catalina IIs from Iceland. A seconff 
Canadian squadron. No 422, formed at Lough Erne on April 
2, and soon after No 413 moved to the Far East. No 209 
flew East, to cover the Indian Ocean from Mombasa. Other 
Catalina squadrons formed in 1942 were 119 at Lough Erne, 
212 using Mk IBs and 270 at Jui for operations off the West 
African Coast. No 240 Sqn flew to Red Hills, Lake Madras, 
in June, 1942, sinking the Italian submarine Veniero en 
route. From its new base it patrolled the Bay of Bengal, 
using Addu Atoll as an advanced base. Absence of enemy 
shipping caused its transfer to weather recce until, in 1943, 
a new role was found, supporting land forces by landing 
in enemy territory. A special duty flight of three Catalinas 
was maintained, sometimes to parachute men and supplies. 
Eighty-five such sorties were flown, and after VJ-Day the 
squadron began transporting for civil administration pur- 
poses. 

At Sullom Voe No 190 Sqn was formed on March 1, 
1943, to carry out patrols over the Arctic. Another new 
squadron was No 191 formed at Korangi Creek using IVBs 
for Indian Ocean patrols. Other squadrons which operated 
the Mk I Vs included No 210 Sqn (eg, JX249), No 202 Sqn 
at Castle Archdale (eg, JX225 with TJ aft and M ahead of 
the blister in grey. ASV wing arials and a Leigh Light 
beneath the starboard wing). 333 Sqn, 259 Sqn at Kipevu 
and later Dar-es-Salaam, 262 at Koggala, 265 at Diego- 
Suarez, and 321 — a Dutch squadron whose Do 24s were 
replaced by Mk IVBs, including JX365. 

British Catalina squadrons carried squadron codes in full 
in 1941-42, as on AH544:A X H and AJ159: A X B, whose 
grey codes were placed with the unit letters between and 
aft of the wing struts and the individual behind the roundel. 
These aircraft had the green-brown-sky finish, as did AH530: 
W Q T and VA703 : W Q M of 209 Sqn, whose letters were 
placed as on D A L :AH550 of 210 Sqn, which had them 
spaced before, between and aft of the mainplane struts. 
None carried ASV aerials, and all were used before the 
white paint scheme came into force. 

After the change to the new colouring, squadron letters 
largely seem to have disappeared, leaving only a black and 
sometimes red letter aft of the roundel, as on FP212:F 
(black) in use in mid- 1943. With her I recorded Z2152:M 
wearing the same colours, etc, and used by 131 OTU. 
FP204:X of 209 Sqn and FP246:A of 212 Sqn were 
similarly marked, and had ASV aerials like the other Mk 
IB. but these wore standard SEAC roundels, etc. A home- 
based Mk IV with ASV, etc, was JX225 : L of 202 Sqn. 

One of the most interesting Catalinas I ever saw was 
JX224, which ignominously forced herself into a field not 

Continued on page 119 


An early PBY-5, wearing the silver finish with yellow panel for easy identification. 



The Lancaster in detail 

Lancaster — The Story of a Famous Bomber, by Bruce 
Robertson. Published by Harleyford Publications Ltd, 
Letchworth, Herts. Price 6O5. 

A n aircraft long overdue for a book devoted to its 
development, service and variants is undoubtedly the 
Lancaster. Bruce Robertson — who now has the reputation 
of being able to produce the best in historical surveys of 
this nature, plus the many hundreds of unusual photo- 
graphs and illustrations that go with it — has produced a 
book which is well up to his best. Not only has the Lan- 
caster been dealt with in absolute detail, but the beginnings 
of the story in the Manchester and the end in such aircraft 
as the Lincoln, York and Shackleton have been covered 
as well. 

All works of this nature are of tremendous use to the 
model maker, and Harleyfords always seem to come up 
with some very good three-view tone drawings which are 
useful for camouflage details. In this case they are in 1:144 
scale and cover all the major types and variants associated 
with the development of the Lancaster. 

Perhaps the most outstanding achievement is a list of 
serial numbers of every Lancaster produced, plus the 
eventual fate of each. This is an outstanding example of 
research on the part of the author and, although many 
people will try to pick out mistakes, we can be assured that 
every effort has gone into making the list as accurate as 
possible. With 7,000 aircraft to deal with this section of the 
book must be regarded as a herculean effort to record the 
history of such an important aircraft. 

Story of Ireland 

The Schull and Skibbereen Tramway and Light Railway, 
by A, T. Newham, Published by The Oakwood Press, Tandridge 
Lane, Lingfield, Surrey. Price Ss 6d. 

T he Schull and Skibbereen is one of the latter-day well- 
known Irish 3 foot gauge railways that were built under 
Baronial Guarantees in the late 19th century, and struggled on 
until road competition eventually forced their closure. The S & S 
lasted until after the second world war, when succeeding fuel 
crises added further difficulties to its continued existence. The 
last passenger train finally ran early in 1947. 

Many local anecdotes liven the otherwise familiar story, 
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and the author has compiled an interesting collection of photo- 
graphs to illustrate his work. A map, station layout plans and 
gradient profile also amplify the information contained in the 
text. As number 24 in the Oakwood Press Locomotion Papers 
Series, this is a well produced and welcome addition. 

Easy aircraft reference 

Macdonald Aircraft Handbook, by William Green. Published 
by Macdonald and Co Ltd, 2 Port man Street, London W\, 
Price 30s. 

I T’S surprising how often one needs an aircraft silhouette for 
checking details when making models. When they are as 
accurate and up-to-date as those drawn in the Macdonald 
Aircraft Handbook by Dennis Punnett, then the job is much 
easier. 

As an easy reference to almost 600 aircraft in use throughout 
the world, this book has very few challengers. In addition, each 
silhouette has a description of the aircraft and a comprehensive 
technical information section. Unlike those in some magazines of 
late, all the silhouettes are solid black and remind the old hand at 
the recognition game of the silhouettes on which he ‘cut his 
teeth’ during the war. We prefer these to the outline drawings 
which have appeared recently in the aeronautical press, and the 
book will be popular from this aspect alone. 

Aircraft are grouped under broad structural categories, such 
as biplanes, light civil transports, shipboard aircraft and so on. 
One of these sections deals with research aircraft, and has 
silhouettes and details of such interesting types as the BAC 221, 
North American X-15 and VJ-IOIC. Not only has William 
Green collected together a comprehensive selection of aircraft 
types, but he has also attempted to show some that are pioneers 
in the advance of aeronautical knowledge. This book is one 
which will be welcomed by model makers and spotters alike. 


NEWS FROM IPMS 

T he London Branch of the International Plastic 
Modellers’ Society held a successful and well-attended 
meeting at the Porcupine on Friday, October 30. Main 
event of the evening was a ‘brains trust’ session, where the 
Chief Designers of the three major manufacturers (Airfix, 
Frog and Revell — all associate members of IPMS) answered 
questions from members. This was very useful to all con- 
cerned as members heard, many of them for the first time, 
the full story of the design and manufacture of a model 
in kit form and all the problems involved. The designers 
too, of course, also heard some of the likes and dislikes of 
modellers ! 

In other parts of the country things are beginning to 
move. The north-east area held a meeting in Hull on 
Saturday, October 31, but this was, unfortunately, very 
poorly attended. A new branch has been formed in the 
Liverpool area, and details of meetings will be published 
as soon as possible. 

Membership generally continues to grow, many new 
members specialising in military modelling. The standard 
of the News-sheet also improves, inasmuch as the Society 
now has an excellent system for reproducing line drawings 
by a photographic method. Issue number ten was devoted 
entirely to German topics and contained, among other 
things, the correct paint mixes for all the main colour shades 
used on Luftwaffe aircraft during World War 2. As a 
new venture, IPMS has also issued a quarterly magazine, 
which has been produced jointly by the UK and US 
branches and circulated to members. R.R.W. 
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The layout allows the room to dictate its shape. The result, strangely enough, can be more railwaylike. 


LAYOUT 
REALISM 

by Alex Bowie 

A clear case of comparison 

T here is no doubt that a small section of the hobby 
works itself into a state of enthusiastic pessimism about 
any sort of change. The alleged toy train recession is a won- 
derful opportunity, even though it has little to do with rail- 
way modelling. A lot is talked about losing recruits for the 
hobby. I think that a seven-year-old who is a Jim Clark 
at breakfast, an engine driver by lunch, and space-bound 
before bedtime is hardly likely to be a reliable prospect for 
any hobby. A cheap train set is more likely suitable for 
small youngsters and Dad’s pocket, and one big chain store 
was selling them in large numbers for the first time last 
Christmas. 

Although it has overflowed into other markets, the pro- 
prietary set was originally aimed at the more mature school- 
boy groups, and there is no sign that they are losing interest. 
These are the recruits. Schoolboys thrive best in a con- 



structive and optimistic atmosphere. Let’s take the hint and 
concern ourselves with the happy state of modelling, rather 
than the real or imagined state of a trade which has, as 
one authority put it, ‘only a tenuous connection with the 
model railway hobby.’ I agree, and being a sort of artist, I 
would not regard any falling sales of ‘painting by numbers’ 
as a blow to the art world. 

Horrible old 1964 will soon become part of the good old 
days, and I look forward to 1965. My personal wishes for 
this year are that we hear less about the drawbacks of these 
things such as ‘Beechingisation,’ which cannot be altered, 
and more about the almost incredible advances in prototype 
and hobby. 

TOKIO TON-UP 

The Japanese, for instance, are now doing ton-up journeys 
over 300 miles long. The major modelling and model rail- 
way exhibitions are looking forwards, and not backwards, 
though the Hobby Show is perhaps the one exception and 
definitely needs to modernise its showmanship. I hope, too, 
that it will be held during the proved exhibition season: 
mid-summer is a notoriously bad time. 

All in all, there is a lot to praise, and I vote we do so 
just for the novelty of it. I will praise the trade, though be- 
ing passably human, I an\ more interested in its products 
than in its inner workings. And jolly good products, most 
of them are. 

I will bring one of the latest products to your notice, 
namely the new Gem plastic sleepered track. This track 
illustrates the difference between the modellers’ and the toy 
users’ outlooks, because it is designed to appeal to the per- 
ceptive faculties of the user. And as a further step towards 
modelling realism, the webbing is sunk below the top of 
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sleepers, so that when ballasted it is unseen. The rails 
are raised above the sleepers as on the prototype, further 
adding to the scale effect. These two simple provisions would 
be unnoticed by the toy user, and it is this mental attitude 
to things which most distinguishes the model hobby from 
the toy market. 

The turnouts, incidentally, have metal frogs, making 
for more consistent running and, as far as plastic sleepered 
flexible track is concerned, this is a worthwhile advance. 

However, this Gem track is just one item among a host 
of advanced modelling requisites, and kits are another. These 
are so obviously models that nobody confuses them with 
toys. 

ARE OVALS NOH-U? 

Many modellers, quite naturally, will almost bend over 
backwards to get away from this unreal toy effect. U- or 
L-shaped layouts, and straight ones, arc popular because 
of this — and jolly nice they are, too. But the fact is that 
when a chap is lucky enough to have a whole room, he can’t 
be blamed for making full use of it and will choose an 
oval. Thus, though his circuit will look bigger than a toy 
one, it can still look very much like it. Almost by instinct, 
the layout builder follows the same geometry, and ends up 
with a formalised shape looking like an oversized table top 
layout. 

This month I have sketched an ‘oval,’ and have shown 
it in the confines of an average box-room. You will note 
that the track does not follow the toy course, but meanders 
a little. The curves, which are necessary evils, follow one 
of my favourite themes, are hidden where necessarily sharp, 
and follow a very large radius where it is practical. 

To see the layout as sketched, you are hanging from the 
chandelier. Thus you will see all of it, including the 
curves which are hidden when you are normally seated at 
the controls. I have sketched it to fit a small bedroom or 
box-room. In most houses, this would be over the hall, and 
have a shallow single-width chimney breast, plus a small 
door opening inwards and hinged as shown in Fig 1. Far 

Fig 1: The track plan, which is capable of alteration 
because space is left for it. Double track line is possible, 
for instance. Fig. 2; Illustrating two or three pointers to 
gradient building, see text. Fig 3: A transition can be use- 
ful — even if hidden. In fact, hidden track should leave 
nothing to chance, also see text. 


from being a nuisance, the door forces me to make a wide 
sweeping curve, well away from the walls. 

You will need one gradient, so look at Fig 2, which gives 
a few pointers. Observe that I have also diagrammed this 
gradient. The section A, whether it has straight or very 
gentle curving track, can be tolerably steep. But B, which 
curves sharply, will exert a lot of drag and friction on the 
trains. So it should have a gentle gradient to cut down the 
friction and make climbing easier. 

When a track changes gradient it should not do it 
abruptly, as in C or E, but gently as in D and F. And it 
will help if the track is allowed to ‘float’ a little at this spot, 

Pass on to Fig 3, which shows the hidden curve under 
the high level station. This is underneath a high level, and 
furthermore is at the apex of two fast sections. So it would 
be advisable to allow for ‘transition’ curves to lessen the 
chances of derailment. The trains should be allowed to ease 
in and out of the sharp curve B, through gentle transition 
curves A and C. 

You will appreciate that I can’t go into enormous detail, 
but I have tried to illustrate that modelling properly carried 
out is a little more scientific than playing with toys. 

PROFILE — Continued 

far from Oakington airfield, near Cambridge, in August, 
1954. A model maker’s joy, she had the white finish with 
her camouflage sweeping down the hull, forward of the 
pedestal, and aft up to the tail unit. The curious thing about 
her was her camouflage, which conformed to the usual 
washed-out grey and green employed, but included three 
large areas of dark grey! Her code letters were grey, the 
usual colour for 1945, and she had KK ahead of the blister 
and B aft of the roundel on both sides of the fuselage. 
Between her struts was painted a Norwegian flag with a cut- 
out, and it measured 42 inches by 24. Above the wing were 
red-white-blue roundels and on her nose ‘VINGTOR IV’ 
in black. The black radome above the cockpit had two red 
bands around it. ASV aerials sprouted from the wing lead- 
ing edges; and the exhaust pipes were of the short variety. 
It was on the evening of August 19 that I viewed her, and 
apparently she had been on her way to doom anyway, hast- 
ened now because she had broken her main spar. The sight 
of a Catalina in a field near home was to be a lasting 
memory which I still cherish. M. J. F. Bowyer 
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New kits and models 



BUILDING KITS 

P LAYCRAFT have sent us a selection from their new 
and extensive range of over 40 building construction 
kits. They are ideal for all OO/HO gauge model road and 
rail layouts and are well designed and made. Prices are 
attractive, ranging from 2s lid to 15s lid. All the plastic 
parts are accurately and realistically self-coloured, and no 
additional expense is required for paints and brushes. The 
kits are manufactured in West Germany, but the stations 
are, in fact, based on the latest BR designs. 

The Playcraft range includes a wide selection of small 
residential houses and shops, as well as many industrial and 
railway buildings. There are also many small accessories, 
such as footbridges, station kiosks, seats, tunnel mouths, 
stone walls and fir trees, etc. These small items are available 
ready assembled in packets at Is 6d and Is lid. NS. 

IN THE GROOVE 

N OW making its way into the shops ready for Christmas 
is Playcraft Toys’ Champion electric slot-racing system. 
Working on the conventional 12 volt dc supply, it has 
been designed to be developed from the basic set into a 
fully comprehensive circuit layout, while keeping costs 
down as much as possible. The smallest basic set, Set A, 
provides a two-lane oval track, 36 in by 15 in. Jaguar and 
Mercedes sports cars, crash barriers and two cross-over 
sections. This set costs 99s lid. Sets B and C include 
Ferrari and BRM racing cars and 12^ ft and 16 ft of track, 
respectively. A combination of the two sets forms a com- 
pact four-lane set-up in an area of less than 6 ft by 3 tt. 
Set B costs 119s 6d, and C 130s. The cars look authentic 
and are well engineered. D.C.N. 

PRE-WAR RACER 

F rom Auto-Kits comes news of their latest all-metal 
racing car kit, the Bugatti 35B. Fully detailed louvred 
bonnet, suspension and radiator capture the atmosphere of 
this pre-war Grand Prix racer. Selling for 59s 6d, it is avail- 
able from Auto-Models Ltd. D.C.N. 

MORE MODEL TANKS 

T he trend among military miniatures to smaller and 
smaller scales seems to be following exactly in the 
path of model railways. Denzil Skinner has been producing 
cast model tanks in 1:96 scale for some time and these were 
reviewed in our April issue. The latest range available in 

Right, top to bottom; Selection from Roskopf range, includ- 
ing (left to right) an M52, BTR 50, M47 Patton and DKW 
Munga. The 1 : 100 scale Roskopf Panther {left) is con- 
siderably smaller than the 1:76 scale Airfix model. Two new 
Playcraft releases — three of their German-made building 
kits and the Champion slot-racing system. 


Britain, made by Roskopf, is in a similar small scale, gener- 
ally to 1 : 100, though in a few cases, mainly lorries and 
trailers, a larger scale is adopted. 

Made in West Germany, Roskopf models are moulded 
in polystyrene with a fair amount of detail for their diminu- 
tive size. Some will quibble at one or two inaccuracies in 
such details as turret shape in a few of the models, but in 
such a small scale these are hardly noticeable. 

About three dozen models are available, mostly of post- 
war fighting vehicles like the Patton, Centurion, the HS30 
APC (Federal German Army), the M52 SP 105 mm (USA) 
and the BTR 50 Troop Carrier (USSR). World War 2 types 
include the inevitable Panther, Tiger and T34. Tracks and 
suspension in each case are moulded in one piece, but small 
wheels beneath the hull enable the models to be pushed 
along. Moving parts include turrets, guns, recoil spades on 



no 


, guns and crane jibs on recovery vehicles. Prices vary, 
but most cost 2s 6d each. 

A minor criticism is that the description ‘HO scale’ is 
given on the cartons. This could be misleading for someone 
hoping to add to a collection of Airfix-size models, since 
all the Roskopf tanks are dwarfed by their Airfix counter- 
parts. However, as a collection by themselves or with Denzil 
Skinner’s models, the Roskopf range is a commendable new- 
comer for military modelling enthusiasts in Britain. 

Our review samples were kindly supplied by BMW 
Models, of Wimbledon, from whom the models can now 
be obtained. C.O.E. 

FOR THE EXPERTS 

T he model engineers among our readers, the avid scratch 
builders or the convert-it-beyond-all-recognition 
enthusiasts will be interested to hear of a new range of 
compact and economically priced precision machine tools. 
These are the Rexispeed Star Machines. There are six 
planned in the range at the moment, though not all are yet 
available, ranging from the Meteor I Student Lathe at £17 
(a particularly useful item), to the Jupiter 3 Centre Lathe 
at between £40 and £45. A wide range of attachments is 
also listed. For full details, specifications and illustrations 
of these machines, contact Rexispeed Ltd, Mackay Works, 
Central Way, Feltham, Middx. D.C.N. 

EASY RECOGNITION 

R ecently issued by Model Racing Developments are 
self-adhesive colour recognition labels (one per car, 
team or lane) and lining tape for slot racing cars. The 
triangular labels are available in a range of colours, stick 
securely to almost anything and cost Is 6d for a packet of 
96. The coloured tape sells in a range of widths and lengths 
at Is 6d for 36 in up to 1/16 in wide, and 18 in up to i in 
wide. These slot racing accessories are obtainable from 
BMW Models, Wimbledon. D.C.N. 

'GROSSER MERCEDES' 

L ATEST Dinky Toys die-casts are a fine 1:42 scale 
Mercedes 600 and a seasonal variation on their Model 
T Ford theme. The miniature ‘Grosser Mercedes’, a replica 
of Daimler-Benz’s most luxurious limousine, features open- 
ing doors, bonnet and boot lid; full interior trim; steering; 
four-wheel suspension; plated ‘dummy’ engine; luggage; 
chauffeur, and two passengers. Finished in wine red with 
blue trim, and sporting Dinky’s new ‘Dunlop’ tyres, this 
51 in long Merc costs 14s lid. 

The Model T Ford is brightly finished in white, red and 
yellow, and carries a miniature Father Christmas, his sack 
of gifts and ‘brass’ trimmings. Price is 9s lid. D.C.N. 

PAINTS AND PLASTICS 

T he popular Humbrol range of doj^ has recently been 
considerably improved and simplified. Now it simply 
consists of clear dope and eight shades of spray and brush- 
ing coloured dope. Both resist the hottest fuels and are 
priced from 4s 6d for spray and Is 9d for brushing. 

Other news from Humbrol is that they are now distribut- 
ing the Paramount series of plastic historical coach kits. 
There are seven in the range at the moment, priced from 
7s lid. We had the State Coach kit submitted for review 
and found it an excellently detailed replica of a difficult 
subject and well worth the money. D.C.N. 
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Top to bottom; Auto^Kits Bugatti 35B; Matchbox Lincoln 
Continental and Snow-Trac; and Dinky Toys Mercedes 600. 


'FOREIGN' MODELS 

T WO new additions to the Matchbox range are mini- 
miniatures of the Lincoln Continental luxury sedan 
and the Swedish Snow-Trac utility vehicle. Finished in blue 
with nickel-plated grille and bumpers, the Lincoln has full 
interior trim, windows, suspension and an opening boot lid. 
Costing Is lid, the, model is 2i in long. The Snow-Trac, 
finished in red with authentic ‘Snow-Trac’ transfers, has 
working rubber tracks, a towing hook and tinted windows. 
Measuring 2| in long, it sells for Is lid. D.C.N. 

MINIATURE WAGONS 

W E reviewed the Egger-Bahn narrow gauge system in 
our January issue. BMW Models of Wimbledon, who 
stock this fascinating German-made equipment, have sub- 
mitted samples of two more new wagons. They feature the 
same chassis as the earlier ones, but the new models have 
bodies representing a flat wagon with ends and an open 
truck with sides and ends. Despite their size — just one inch 
long excluding automatic couplings — they are made to 

Continued on next page 




New kits and models ^Continued 

absolute precision, and will roll on their insulated two-rail 
metal wheels by a puff of wind. They cost 8s lid each. N.S. 

EASy LETTERING 

L ettering small scale models has always been a bit 
of a bugbear to the not-so-steady-handed painter. 
Letraset has made the job easier, though at 7s 6d per sheet 
it is too expensive for many modellers. Blick Dry Print is an 
identical product, supplied in smaller sheets. Several sizes 
and styles of type are available, these new handy-size sheets 
costing a more economical 2s 3d each. D.C.N. 

COLOUR LIGHT SIGNALS 

W E have received from Lone Star samples of their new 
Treble-O-Lectric colour light signals. They are no 
more than H inches high and stand on a base i inch square. 
They are simple but effective metal castings, finished in 
light grey paint and fitted with green and red jewelled 
reflectors. Holes drilled in the base facilitate fixing. They 
are priced at 2s 6d per packet of three. N.S. 

MORE 1:25 SCALE CARS 

T hree new amt 1:25 scale car kits this month are the 
Indianapolis Lotus, a hand-built custom model, the Car 
Craft Dream Rod, and a Shelby American Cobra. All three 
samples were supplied by BMW Models of Wimbledon. The 
Lotus kit costs 20s and makes up into an attractive 
model. It has many good features, but particular mention 
must be made of the Ford V-8 engine. Two versions are 
possible and the complex chrome exhaust system of the 
1963 Indy engine with Weber carbs is extremely well done. 
The majority of the suspension parts, together with wheel 
centres and disc brakes, are chrome plated, and the tyres 
are well moulded in black rubber. Most of the body parts 
clip in place and need not be cemented, which enables the 
detailed chassis and interior details to be displayed. 

Notwithstanding its shock appearance, the Car Craft 
Dream Rod kit is up to AMT’s usual high standard. Wel- 
come features are the opening doors — which work extremely 
well — and the steerable wheels. Enough parts are included 

New Egger-Bahn trucks {from BMW Models) and Treble- 
O-Lectric colour light signals. 




Three more 1 :25 scale AMT kits — AC Cobra, Indianapolis 
Lotus-Ford and Car Craft Dream Rod {all from BMW 
Models). 

for two engines — the stock 289 Cl Ford Fairlane or the Ford 
overhead camshaft Indianapolis engine (this latter can be 
used to convert the AMT Lotus-Ford to the 1964 version). 

A particularly interesting feature of the Dream Rod kit 
is the revolving display pedestal. It is so ingeniously 
designed that a single rubber band will keep it spinning 
round very slowly — something like one revolution per 75 
seconds — for as much as three hours! Good value at 27s. 6d. 

The third AMT kit submitted by BMW for review is a 
magnificent 1 : 25 scale replica of a Shelby American Cobra. 
Basically a British AC Ace — with an American 4.7 litre V8 
Ford engine, a lot has been seen and heard of the Cobras 
during the past racing season, and here is a model with 
real topical interest. Moulded in white plastic, with 
‘chromium’ wheels and mechanical parts and rubber tyres, 
the AMT Cobra may be built in any of three ways, stock, 
custom or racing. Substitute grilles, bumpers and wheels 
are provided, as well as a roll-over cage and sleek custom 
hardtop. With too many excellent features to list fully m 
our overloaded space this qionth, the Cobra is more than 
worth its 20s. N.S./ D.C.N. 
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READER REMINDER 

■pEADERS writing to model manufacturers or retailers as a result of 
reviews or advertisements in AIRFIX MAGAZINE are reminded to 
enclose their name and address with enquiries. Merberlen Ltd (whose 
products were reviewed in our October issue) would like to hear from 
A. C. Weekes and an anonymous reader in Pontypool, both of whom 
sent for catalogues recently without providing the necessary information 
for a reply! 
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Alter course 

immediately No. 1 there's 
a tanker in trouble 


SOS . . . SOS 

Sinking fast, position 
Lat. 7.25N. Long. 11 2E. 


‘It’s lucky 
this lad knew how 
to send morse ’ 


SOPBH CIKCUITS 

FROM 1 KIT! 


Be your own Radio Operator . . . imagine yourself 
involved in breathless adventures . . . enjoy hours 
of really life-like thrifis — on your own Morse Code 
set, built easily and quickly with Philips EE8 
Electronic Engineer Kit. And that’s only one of 8 
[fabulous working circuits to be made with this 
I wonderful kit. So simple to assemble and dis- 
I mantle with just a screwdriver and a penknife . . . 
no soldering or connection to mains ... no 
previous electrical knowledge necessary. It’s 
NEW! It’s TERRIFIC! AND with each kit you get 
a bumper 100-page instruction manual giving full 
construction details plus a 50-page course in 
elementary electronics. SEE THE KIT FOR 
YOURSELF RIGHT AWAY— In model, toy, 
hobby and electrical shops. 


KIT EES: £4.19.11. (Also available, Add-On Kit A20 £3.9.6. makes 13 more circuits). 


PHILIPS 

See these kits demonstrated at these stores 
Kendal Milne, Manchester. Selfridges, London. Youngsters Ltd., Birmingham. 

For further details write to Instructional Kits Dept. A.M. 
PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED • CENTURY HOUSE • 



Electronic 
Engineer 

SHAFTESBURY AVENUE • LONDON • WC2 
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Letters to 
the Editor 


Letter! to the Editor can only be answered in the 
magazine. Readers whose letters are published 
each receive a free Airfix plastic construction kit 
of their choice. We are always pleased to receive 
your comments and pictures, which will be 
considered for publication. Submitted material 
and pictures can only be returned if accompanied 
by a stamped addressed envelope, and the Editor 
cannot accept responsibility for safe keeping of 
any such contributions, neither does he necessarily 
agree with comments expressed by correspondents 
in the letters column. 


Military matters 

I SHOULD like to compliment C. O. 

Ellis on his military modelling 
articles. However, I have one criti- 
cism. In general his vehicles look 
much too clean! Mr Ellis has men- 
tioned camouflage netting and other 
paraphernalia with which most mili- 
tary vehicles are draped, but an 
equally important factor when con- 
sidering ‘character’ in this type of 
model is the paintwork. 

In general we assume military vehicles 
to be painted all over in the appropriate 
camouflage colour/colours. However, 
close examination of any photos soon 
shows this to be untrue. A case in point 
is the Bren Carrier photos (September 
issue). An obvious point which Mr 
Ellis has omitted in painting his models 
is the rubber-tyred wheels, noticeable 
particularly on the Afrika Corps vehicle, 
and the fact that paint soon strips off 
the teeth on driving sprockets, leaving 
the natural metal exposed. 

Another point is the actual vehicle 
colour. Most vehicles soon become 
dusty and greasy, even in peace time, 
and in general basic colours can be 
‘toned’ to give a slightly scruffy 
appearance, though, as with most 
‘simple’ effects in painting, this should 
be done with some care. Chipped 
paintwork round hatches and engine 
covers, and exhaust stains further 
help to remove the general toy-like 
quality of even the most careful con- 
version and, though several attempts 
may be required to get the right 
effect, not over-done but noticeable, 
the extra time taken is well worth- 
while. 

Michael J. Moore, Lenzie, Glasgow. 
C. O. Ellis writes: "The main purpose 
of the model photographs is to show 
constructional features, and for this 
reason camouflage nets and other acces- 
sories which break up the outline are 
deliberately omitted when the pictures are 
taken. 1 would not agree that a model 
need necessarily be given a "scruff/ and 
weather-beaten appearance; it is largely a 
matter of choice, depending on the 
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operational conditions and circumstances 
you wish to represent. The second picture 
on page 16 of our September issue, for 
example, shows a brand-new Carrier on 
patrol, in what is actually a semi-gloss 
finish. 

Story of a bee 

I N the October issue of Airfix 
Magazine you published a letter 
from Mr Bowyer, who wrote about 
the caterpillar in the pitot tube. I 
would like to tell you what happened 
when my father was in India. 

Just after a Lockheed Hudson had 
taken off, the pilot noticed that the 
airspeed indicator was not register- 
ing. He landed with difficulty, and 
explained the situation. Mechanics 
checked and rechecked all the equip- 
ment, but they could not find any 
fault. The ground crew were dumb- 
founded. Then a mechanic noticed an 
insect flying in and out of the pitot 
tube, and decided to investigate. 

Eventually the ground crew found 
that the insect was a certain type of 
bee which laid its eggs in any con- 
venient hole and then blocked up 
the entrance with mud! 

S. C. Smith, Hazel Grove, Cheshire. 

Mustang converted 

R eaders may be interested in 
my conversion of the Airfix 
P51D Mustang to a Mark I, as used 
by the RAF during World War 2. 
This involves removal of the rear 
upper portion of the fuselage and its 
replacement by balsa wood. This can 
be shaped in situ to the new profile. 
Additionally, an air intake is required 



Reader L. G. Hewsan made this 
Mark I Mustang from the Airfix kit, 
and gives details in his letter. 


along the top of the engine nacelle 
and this can be done with a strip of 
balsa. 

The most difficult part of the con- 
version was the manufacture of the 
new cockpit canopy. However, this 
was done by fashioning a piece of 
balsa wood to the shape of the 
required canopy and setting this in 
wet Keenes cement. When dry, the 
balsa wood was removed, a small 
piece of scrap lead melted and 
poured into the cement mould and a 
cup hook inserted into the molten 
lead to serve later as a handle. When 
cold, the lead was removed and 
whittled down with a sharp knife to 
the inside proportions of the canopy. 
The lead and the cement then pro- 
vided the two halves of the mould. 

A piece of transparent polystyrene 
(from a broken ‘frig’ box) was heated 
six or seven inches above a gas 
burner until it was limp, then it was 
placed over the cement mould and 
the lead pressed home. It’s a good 
idea to cut out a couple of wedges 
from the polystyrene, with the points 
at each corner of the windscreen 
prior to moulding, so as to avoid cur- 
ling at the edges. A little trial and 
error soon perfected this method. 

Thus was produced a Mark I Mus- 
tang which was finished as AG633 
F-XV. This particular machine was 
part of the equipment of an Army 
Co-operation squadron in 1942. 

L. G. Hewson, Twickenham, Middx. 

Israeli Mustang 

F or those readers who, like myself, 
are ‘schemes addicts’ perhaps the 
following will be of interest. A Mustang 
in Israeli markings makes a pleasing 
addition to any collection, and I would 
suggest one of the 25 P51Ds that were 
transferred from the Swedish AF. 
Colour scheme was olive drab on upper 
surfaces and neutral grey underneath, 
OD spinner and black propeller blades 
with yellow tips. The national markings 
were a white disc with a pale blue star 
of David superimposed. Iliey occupied 
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pu^*»**ions on upper and lower wing 
sui races and on fuselage sides. The code 
number 146 was painted white and 
positioned aft of the fuselage roundel 
in 24 inch high characters. 

How about a Liberator in Australian 
markings ? The one I have in mind was 
a B24J with an overall bare metal finish, 
and an olive drab panel in front of the 
cockpit. The propeller boss was bare 
metal and the blades black with yellow 
tips. The national marking was a blue/ 
white roundel, and occupied the usual 
six positions on wing and fuselage. A 
blue/white fin flash, with white to the 
fore, appeared on both sides of each 
fin, to the front on the inner faces and 
to the rear on the outer faces. Code 
letters were painted in black and read 
MJ-W starboard and W-MJ port; 
serial number was also black and was 
A72-XX, the last two letters being 
unknown. A black ‘V’ appeared on the 
outer face of each fin, and served as a 
formation marking. 

Thanks for a marvellous, unbiased 
magazine, and a superb range of kits, 
which I trust will continue to expand. 

Robin M. Algar, London, SE20. 

First-hand details 

A IRFIX have used the actual aero- 
plane which I flew in 1942/3 as the 
basis for their kit of a Boston III. 
Readers might be interested to learn 
about some of the activities of this 
aircraft and 88 Squadron at that stage 
of the war. 

Boston II ‘U’ Uncle belonged to 
‘B’ Flight 88 Squadron and was flown 
by me on operations over France and 
the Low Countries from October, 1942, 
until February 1943, when the Squadron 
was re-equipped with the later III A 
version. The Boston Ills were then, I 
believe, sent out to North Africa as 
replacements for the Squadrons oper- 
ating in that theatre. 

No 88 Squadron was engaged in 
high-level fighter-escorted ‘circuses’ to 
stimulate fighter reaction from the 
German Luftwaffe, and also on un- 
escorted low-level strikes against pin- 
point targets in France, Holland and 
Belgium. The most interesting of the 
latter operations which ‘U’ Uncle 
took part in was on December 6, 1942 
when, on that Sunday lunchtime, 92 
aircraft of No 2 Group attacked the 
Philips electrical and radio works at 
Eindhoven, Holland, from a low level. 
The RAF Operational Film Unit, which 
flew with 88 Squadron on that occasion, 
produced a spectacular newsreel film 
. : the raid. 

Wing Commander J. E. Pelly Fry, 
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the Commanding Officer of 88 Squadron, 
was awarded the DSO for leading the 
attack with six aircraft from ‘A’ Flight 
at roof-top height. Simultaneously, ‘B’ 
Flight of the Squadron, led by ‘U’ 
Uncle, attacked the factory from 1,500 
feet. Apart from 36 Boston aircraft 
from Nos 88, 107 and 226 Squadrons, 
there were Lockheed Venturas and 
De Havilland Mosquitos, which followed 
closely in successive waves. Very careful 
timing and routing was needed because 
of the different speeds of these three 
types of aircraft. Minimum casualties 
were caused in Eindhoven by reason of 
the time of the attack. Production of 
radio and equipment was disrupted for 
many months. Twelve of our aircraft 
were lost, none from 88 Squadron. 

J. H. Reeve, DFC, Cambridge. 

New Zealand Corsairs 

I HAVE just finished reading the 
August edition of your magazine, 
and was particularly impressed with 
the Profile on the Corsair. Having 
had the opportunity to examine the 
remains of the last of the NZ Cor- 
sairs, I thought that your readers 
might be interested in the colour 
schemes of some of these aircraft. 

Firstly, they are all Goodyear- 
built FGl-Ds, coloured dark blue 
overall which has faded to a purplish 
blue on the upper surfaces. The 
markings of these aircraft are as 
follows; NZ 5332, 4 on both sides 
of the engine cowling and front leg 
doors in yellow (4 as I have written 
it) black prop boss. NZ 5326, silver 
prop boss, 326 on fin tip in yellow. 
NZ 5315, silver prop boss, 315 on fin 
tip and both sides of cowling in 
yellow. NZ 5612, dark blue prop 
boss, 612 on fin tip in yellow, frame- 
less, F4U-4 type canopy. All these 
aircraft have a well-used look about 
them and have had the arrester hooks 
removed. 

P. G. M. Dingwall, 
Wliangarei, New Zealand. 

Halifax markings 

F irstly, may I congratulate Airfix 
for their wonderful Corsair kit. It 
really makes up into a fine model and 
the recent Profile on the Corsairs was 
very good indeed. 

Now I would like to help Mr Kaup- 
pinen, who (in the July issue) requested 
information on Halifax markings. The 
Halifax he described first is not a Mk 3 
but a Mk 6 of 466 Squadron (RAAF). 
One of these was coded HD-W, and was 
serialled RG346. This has three hori- 


zontal stripes in yellow on a black fin 
and rudder. I could not find the serial 
of Z5-F, but Z5-J of the same squadron 
was serialled MZ431. All Halifaxes of 
this squadron had three thin yellow 
vertical stripes on the black fin. 

I could not find anything else except 
that No 10 Squadron, based at Mel- 
bourne, had Halifaxes coded ZA. But no 
definite design was carried and one can 
find many different examples, such as 
three vertical yellow stripes, two or 
three horizontal yellow stripes, or a red 
hollow diamond. 

When finishing such Halifax markings 
one must bear in mind that the wavy 
line between the camouflage of the upper 
and lower surfaces had long been 
abolished, with the only exception of 
NP-C, the example given by Airfix in 
their kit. Moreover, these fin markings 
were carried on the outside only of the 
fin with the fin stripes (red-white-blue) 
superimposed, sometimes with a yellow 
frame. 

Richard Caruana, Paola, Malta GC. 



Unusual farewell present for pop- 
singer Roy Orbison before he flew 
back to America after his recent Bri- 
tish tour was an armful of Airfix kits, 
presented by Vivienne Crossland, 
secretary of his English fan club. She 
contacted Airfix Products with an 
SOS for, 'A special present from Roy 
Orbison fans . The bumper bundle 
was delivered to his hotel room, 
where 2^-year-old Roy said, T’m a 
confirmed model maker from way 
back. All I want now is time to build 
them!’ 

Matt varnish 

I WOULD like to pass on the following 
tip to your readers. Having had a lot 
of trouble with matt varnisl^ I have 
finally found an answe^^ From ^ly local 
art supply shop I got a bottl^cmartist’s 
matt varnish. This ii an opaqufJ^elly; 
when stood in hot water, it. meltj into o--' 
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a clear liquid which is easily painted 
on to the model. It gives a really good 
matt finish to gloss or matt paints and 
transfers. Before using, allow at least 
24 hours for previous paints to dry. 

Congratulations on the new Airfix 
Gnat trainer; this is one of the few jets 
I have built. I know that there are many 
suggestions as for models, but certain 
omissions surprise me. The three oldest 
serving jet aircraft are the Gloster 
Meteor, De Havilland Vampire and 
Lockheed P80 Shooting Star, versions 
of all three still being in use. So how 
about these from Airfix? 

L. K. Hughes, Emsworth, Hants. 

Miniature motor 

F irst of all, thanks to Airfix for the 
new Catalina kit, which fills a long 
standing gap, in modelling as well as 
it did over the Atlantic! 

Some time ago, you referred to some 
of the Faller trackside kits, but I was 
rather surprised to see no mention of 


a small but very useful electric motor 
produced by Faller. This is a 3.6 volt 
motor, about as long as a matchstick 
and thinner than a cigarette, and so it 
will fit comfortably into a variety of 
Airfix fuselages and engine nacelles. 
The price of the motor I bought was 
4s, and it seems to me to be ideal for 
motorising 1 :72 scale kits. 

Rev H. Bamber, Yardley Hastings, 
Northampton. 

Two tips 

A LTHOUGH I am only a new- 
comer to Airfix Magazine, hav- 
ing discovered it in May, 1963, I 
enjoy reading it immensely and find 
it interesting. 

I have just tried the last method of 
obtaining fine lines on cockpit 
canopies, described by Alan W. Hall 
in the October, 1963, issue. I con- 
gratulate him on this method, as I 
find it extremely successful and 
realistic. 

Here is a useful tip which could 
possibly be an old one, but I do not 
think it has been mentioned before 
in Airfix Magazine. When assembling 
the undercarriage of a model aircraft, 
first place the wheel on to the under- 


carriage leg (after painting), anoJ^^n 
use a hot pin to flatten the end oL-^aie 
axle so that the wheel can revolve 
freely without falling off. Lastly, 
repeat the procedure with the other 
undercarriage. This method can be 
used in such kits as the Defiant, Zero, 
Corsair, and Walrus. 

Another tip is to save small medi- 
cine and sauce bottle tops to mix 
paints in. 

Finally, I should like to add to the 
ever-growing list of suggestions for 
future plans for new Airfix aircraft 
models. If possible, I would like to 
see among the ranks some more 
Japanese and Italian aircraft types, 
especially the Kawasaki Ki, 45 Toryu, 
the Nakajima Ki, 84 Hayate, and the 
Macchi C, 202 Folgore. 

L. Carter, Hayle, Cornwall. 

Pen-friends wanted 

T he following readers have written to the 
Editor requesting pen-friends. Robert 
O’Donovan (13), of 825 Newberry Road, 
Middletown, PA, USA, would like to corres- 
pond with a 13 -year-old English boy willing to 
exchange military models and ideas, C. F. Fitz- 
gerald (17), of 25 Ajax Drive, Sunny Bank, 
Bury, Lancs, wants a French or American pen- 
pal of similar age, interested in military 
vehicles, aircraft and warships. Interested read- 
ers are invited to establish contact direct, at 
the addresses given. 
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MODEL MAKERS— You Need This Lathe! I 

THE RIGHT SIZE— THE RIGHT PRICE — IT WAS MADE FOR YOUR WORKSHOP | 
SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY AND GET THE BEST FROM YOUR MODEL WORK | 

AND A jHerrj) Clirisitmag TOO! UNBEATABLE | 

i i The METEOR 2 at | 

^ £ 26 - 15-0 i 

.. 




FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS 
FROM PISTONS TO PROP SHAFTS 

IT ADDS THAT PROFESSIONAL TOUCH 

SEND TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS OF THIS REALLY FINE LATHE (the specification will 
AND OTHER FIRST CLASS MACHINES FOR YOUR COMPLETE ‘FLEXISPEED* 


convince you) 
WORKSHOP 


the COMET range of machine tools for the enthusiast 



ISPEED 


LIMITED 


CENTRAL WAY, FELTHAM 
MIDDLESEX 


TED BRITISH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Tel : FELTHAM 2866 


(A.F.1) I 

Telegrams: FLEXIS, HOUNSLOW 1 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllliiillllllllll^ 
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LANCASTER 


THE PUBLISHERS REGRETTHE FURTHER 
DELAY IN PUBLICATION, DUE TO EX- 
TREME PRESSURE IN THEIR PRINTERS* 
WORKS. FIRST SUPPLIES WILL NOW BE 
AVAILABLE EARLY DECEMBER, AND ALL 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY lOTH OF THAT 
MONTH WILL BE DELIVERED BY CHRIST- 
MAS. 


COMPILED AND WRITTEN BY BRUCE 
ROBERTSON, “LANCASTER** CONTAINS 
216 PAGES, HUNDREDS OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, 12 2-PAGE 144-SCALE TONE 
PAINTINGS AND A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
EVERY LANCASTER BUILT— ALL 7,377 OF 
THEM! PRINTED AND BOUND IN OUR 
USUAL LUXURY STYLE, THIS BOOK 
SURPASSES ALL PREVIOUS “HARLEY- 
FORD** PUBLICATIONS. ORDER YOUR 
COPY NOW FROM ANY W. H. SMITH*S 
BOOKSHOP, YOUR LOCAL BOOK- 
SELLER OR DIRECT FROM^^% f 
THE PUBLISHERS POST FREE.^^^ j WM 


HARLEYFORD PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS, ENGLAND 



Now open to all enthusiasts 

The Old Motor showroom is now 
open to all interested in transport of 
every kind. It is London’s newest 
establishment for the enthusiast, where 
all that is best on the market can be 
seen; from magazines, books, etc., to 
prints and postcards; information is 
always available there on all that is 
going on of interest, such as rallies, 
exhibitions and conferences. The Old 
Motor showroom is run by enthusiasts 
for enthusiasts. 

If you are in the Piccadilly area, pop 
in, we are always at your service. 

OLD MOTOR SHOWROOM 
17 AIR STREET, LONDON, W.l 


BEATTIES OF LONDON 

World Wide Mail Order 

5 BROADWAY - SOUTHGATE - LONDON N.I4 

PAL 4258 (EARLY CLOSING THURSDAYS) 


WE SELL EVERYTHING FOR 

AIRFIX 

ROAD RACING 

in our shops and by post 

If space is your problem, go for the AIRFIX COMPACT 
SYSTEM, It is remarkable value for money and the two 
cars, with front wheel steering, will run from ANY D.C. 
model railway transformer. 

BASIC SET. Expandable track oval with 25/. 

fly-over, Ferrari and Cooper cars, deposit and 
etc. 99/1 1 post free. Suitable power monthly 

unit 37/6. payments of 

20/- post free 

NEW EXCITING CAR KITS 

Build a MINI-COOPER and race It 
on your AIrfix or other similar 
circuit. Easy to assemble and com- 
plete with full instructions. 1 7/ 1 I 

Send 6d. for our comprehensive road racing lists. 


MODEL ROADS 
AND RACING 

— the enthusiasts’ magazine 
catering for 
everyone in the 

Miniature 

AUTO WORLD 

2/6 monthly 

December issue out NOW! 

i 

PECO PUBLICATIONS • SEATON D^VON 


^cember, 1964 
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GAMAGES 

MAMMOTH MODEL RAILWAY 


FEATURING A WORKING MODEL 
OF THE CHANNEL TUNNEL! 



With trains actually running 
beneath the water! 

Yes, you actually see the busy 
railway traffic through 
the transparent twin 
tunnel, as well as a 
Channel Bridge! Just 
a part of the whole 
working layout which 
covers an area 85 ft. 
long X 10 ft, wide. 


ROADS <& 
RACEWAYS 
TOO! 


Road and Raceways are a big feature of the area near the 
Channel tunnel, TWO LARGE, WORKING LAYOUTS OF 
AIRFIX AND SCALEXTRIC double track provide a realistic 
background to a variety of racing cars. 

This Layout, like its predecessors, will 
be the sensation of the year but it is 
something more as well. It is a fine 
visual guide, crammed full of hints in 
modelling, colouring, siting, use of 
factory made equipment and working 
models. 

Running right through the Christmas 
period and into January 1965 for the 
School Holidays. Daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(Dec. until 6 p.m.) Open Thursdays 
until 7 p.m. Saturdays I p.m. 



GAMAGES, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.I. HOLborn 8484 


A. N. BECK AND SONS 

STOCK A WIDE RANGE OF CHEMICALS, APPARATUS 
AND INSTRUMENTS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
AND BIOLOGY AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL. ALSO 
BOOKS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS ETC. 

WRITE FOR LISTS TO: 

A. N. BECK and SONS. Dept. D 

60 STOKE NEWINGTON, HIGH STREET, LONDON, N.16 
Telephone CLISSOLD 0335 


Take out an •' 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

to AIRFIX MACAZINF 

Due to the ever increasing demand some readers may find 
difficulty in obtaining a regular copy of Airhx Magazine. 
To avoid disappointment these readers are advised to take out an 
annual subscription using the form below. 


To: Subscription Dept., Airfix Magazine, Surridge 
Dawson (Productions) Ltd., 136-142 New Kent 
Road, London, S.E.l. 

Please send Airfix Magazine to me each month for 

one year commencing with the issue. 

I enclose my remittance for 24s. (Sterling) (U.S.A. 
S4.50). 

Signed 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


(Please use block capitals). 

Subscriptions are also obtainable from Newsagents 
and Booksellers throughout the world. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES; — 5d per word. Minimum charge for each insertion 5s. 


WANTED. Airfix Magazines No 1, October 1961— Feb- 
ruary 1963. State price, condition: — 212 Queenswood Drive, 
Leeds, 6. 

FOR SALE. 33 various unassembled Plastic Aircraft Kits. 
S.a.e. list:— B. Fleming. 5 Woodwell Street, Mayman Lane, 
Batley, Yorkshire. 



HEW SIZE AIRFIX MAGAZINE NNDERS 


ore ready now — send for yours TODAY 


We have arranged for Easlblnd Ltd. to supply self-binding cases to all readers who 
wish to retain their copies for future reference. 

The EASIBINDER Is designed to bind copies of AIRFIX MAGAZINE as you receive them 
month by month, eventually providing a handsomely bound volume for the bookshelf. 

Quick and easy to operate, the copl(» are bound tpto place by a thin steel wire ana 
locked together tightly by a patented device, that allows the binder to open completely 
flat for easy reading. Strongly made with stiff covers and attractively bound In red 
LeathcrcloUi and Miiskln, the binders have the title Gold Blocked on the spine, 

ORDER FORM 


To; Easlblnd Ltd., 84 Newman Street. London. W.l. 


Please send me AIRFIX MAGAZINE Easiblnders at 15/- each post paid. 

I enclose cheque/P.O. for Signed 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

DATE 


THE EASIBINDER-15S each post paid 
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